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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


This issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin will remind the librarians 
.of this state that this is the year of Shakespeare’s tercentenary. It 
seems fitting that librarians should work for a revival of the reading of 
Shakespeare throughout the year rather than for a single celebration of 
the anniversary of Shakespeare’s death. In fact many of us do not wax 
enthusiastic over Shakespeare pageantry and masques which are more 
spectacularly popular than intellectually profitable. If we read history 
aright it was the work-a-day people of Shakespeare’s own times who 
furnished the larger part of his audiences and they came in a most 
natural way simply to enjoy his plays. Possibly because the academician 
has assumed unto himself a sort of exclusive jurisdiction of the considera- 
tion of Shakespeare, some of us of less lofty brow have been diverted 
from a reading of his plays for the mere pleasure of reading them. Why 
should not more of us read him, in the beginning at least, as the people 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century listened to him—to get out of 
his work as Charles D. Stewart says, “the one great thing that is in it, 
namely, human nature,” or as Lafcadio Hearn suggests “the action— 
or to be more explicit, the living incident of the plays.” In other words 
why should we not first read Shakespeare as we read a novel or a detective 
story? Analysis and a more academic study can come later, if indeed it 
need necessarily come at all. 














In the series of ar- 

Libraries _ ticles on American Li- 
_ in Chicago braries we this month 
* deal with Libraries in 
Chicago. It is possibly characteristic 
of Chicagoans that those whom we 
interviewed regarded the aggregate 
library enterprises of Chicago ‘as 
altogether too large to be treated 
in any one article. We therefore 
present, instead of one, a group of 
articles. Miss Renée B. Stern, who 
has had occasion to utilize largely 
the library opportunities presented 
in the city, has presented an ex- 
cellent birds’-eye-view of Chicago 
libraries other than the libraries 
maintained by the industrial and 
commercial institutions of the city. 
Miss Louise B. Krause of H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. who has frequently 
written and spoken of the type of 
special libraries with which she is 
so familiar, has given a concise 
survey of Business-house Libraries. 
We have also ventured to quote 
Dr. .Clement W. Andrews, using 
extracts from an address upon The 
John Crerar Library delivered by 
him before the summer library 
conference held in Madison last 
July. Even those within the pro- 
fession have too little appreciation 
of the activities of the central 
office of the American Library 
Association and consequently have 
failed to take advantage of its 
possibilities. In this issue, however, 
we merely make mention of the 
American Library Association head- 
quarters hoping later to give more 
adequate attention to its work. We 
call attention also to an article by 
Pearl I. Field in the June, 1915, 
Bulletin, dealing with Chicago’s 
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development of Libraries in Busi- 
ness-houses. 

There is probably 
Obligatory no better way of pre- 
reading of judicing the young 
Shakes- reader against a fine 
peare piece of literature 
than to place it upon 
a required reading list in school, or 
otherwise to drive him to it by 
inducements more or less compul- 
sory in their character. If we had 
not been. prejudiced against the 
Bible by tactless suggestion as to 
the moral obligation that was upon 
us to read it,. we would probably 
sooner have given it its proper rank 
as a piece of literature. Lafcadio 
Hearn recognizes this in his iec- 
tures to his Japanese .students 
where he says: “First of all, let 
me tell you that those texts of 
Shakespeare which you ‘have al- 
ready studied—such as~- Hamlet 
or Julius Ceasar—ought not to be 
looked at again for a number of 
years. The obligatory study of a 
Shakespearean play not only teaches 
a boy nothing about Shakespeare, 


but very commonly disgusts him _ 


with the subject. My own personal 
experience of having been obliged 
as a boy to study and to recite 
Hamlet was that I could not bear 
to look at the play for twenty-five 
years after. I had learned it by 
heart—parts of it; but I did not 
understand it at all, nor did I under- 
stand it until I reached middle age. 
I did not even want to understand 
it. The reason is that our study of 
Hamlet had been merely rhetorical 
and grammatical; we were kept 
to the letter of the text, nothing 
being done to cultivate the stu- 
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dent’s imagination, or to interest 
him emotionally in the incidents of 
the great tragedy. I am convinced 
that, for literary purposes, this 
system of teaching and studying is 
entirely wrong; and for that reason 
I warn you against it.” 


At the head of our 

Safety too Shirt-sleeve Literature 
much section we have 
“first” quoted from Dr. E. 
E. Slosson, Literary 

Editor of the Independent, a phrase 
which aptly expresses the value of 
the unbound material we are trying 
to get our public libraries to use 
more extensively. In the same 
address Dr. Slosson also says: 
“The efficiency of a library is in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
unbound literature it contains.” 
This arouses just a question as to 
the haste with which a completed 
volume of some much used periodi- 
cal is hurried to the bindery while 
the material in recent issues should 
be still subject to very frequent 
calls. When the request in January 
for something in the December 
number of a magazine is met with 
the reply that it is ‘‘at the bindery,” 
one is sometimes tempted to won- 
der whether the service to the 
present patron isn’t overlooked. in 
the service to the future of this 
“safety first’ attitude. Why not 
risk the unbound numbers a little 
more—why not be ready to answer 
the requests for the December 
number a little longer than it is 
done in some libraries? It is in- 
formation that the reader wants— 
not explanation—and Dr. Slosson 


tells us “‘The library’s service to 


‘The library 
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the community is measured by the 
amount of information it supplies, 
not by the number of volumes ‘it 


issues.” Ge eh 
How to Lafcadio Hearn, 
study it is recorded in his 


Shakespeare Interpretations of 

Literature, gave 
some excellent suggestions to his 
Japanese college students as to 
methods of studying Shakespeare. 
*‘Such advice as I now offer in this 
connection may be summed up in 
these few words; the study of 
Shakespeare, to be profitable in a 
literary sense, must be study based 
upon imagination. I mean that the 
best way to study a play of Shakes- 
peare is to try to understand per- 
fectly, not the language, which is 
often a matter of very secondary 
importanee, but the situations. * 
* * The style and the language of 
Shakespeare are the least important 


part of his creations, while ijn the . 


other poets they form the most im- 
portant part. * * And so it were 
better that in reading Shakespeare 
you should begin by paying least 
attention to the language and most 
attention to the action—or, to be 


_more explicit, the living incident of 


the plays.” = 
‘ -The community 
library is of course 


and the interested in com- 
anti-tuber- munity welfare. Its 
culosis willingness: to pro-~ 
campaign mote civic interests 


can be widened by — 
active cooperation with such cam- 
paigns as that of- the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
Just now that association is push- 
ing the circulation of a booklet 
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Tuberculosis as a Disease of the 
Masses and How to Combat it, and 
particularly urging that a Norwe- 
gian and Danish translation of this 
booklet be circulated among the 
Scandinavian population through 
the public libraries. As stated else- 
where, the association offers to 
furnish the pamphlet free to libra- 
ries. The commission has thought 
this pamphlet of sufficient import- 
ance to justify it in placing a copy 
of it in every group of Scandinavian 
books which goes out from the 
traveling library department. 


Charles D. 
Shakespeare Stewart, who has 
common won popular favor 
sense as the author of 
Fugitive Blacksmith 
and Partners of Providence but 
who has more lately taken high 
rank as a Shakespearean scholar 
in the authorship of Some Textual 
Difficulties in Shakespeare (Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven, Oxford 
Univ. Press, London) has written 
upon The Common Sense Study 
of Shakespeare for this Bulletin. 
We suspect that a reading of this 
article will do more toward a 
Shakespearean awakening so far as 
librarians themselves are concerned 
than will a multitude of biblio- 
graphic and professional endeavors. 
After all the way to celebrate the 
Shakespearean tercentenary is, as 
Mr. Stewart suggests, to read 
Shakespeare, and this article makes 
one anxious to do this. 


After referring to 

Sanctuary in a recent editorial in 
the library the Wisconsin Li- 
brary ‘Bulletin urg- 

ing the necessities of the use of the 
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library during the years of public 
school education, the editor of the 
Dial adds: ‘Apropos of this, or of 
anything you please, there comes to 
mind the enthusiastic vein in which 
the learned Heinsius, the classical 
philologist of Leyden, sings the 
praises of the library there. ‘I no 
sooner come into the library,’ said 
he, ‘than I bolt the door to me 
(figuratively speaking), excluding 
Lust, Ambition, Avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, 
the mother of Ignorance and Mel- 
ancholy. In the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, I 
take my seat with so lofty a spirit 
and sweet content, that I pity all 
our great ones and rich men that 
knew not this happiness.’ Heinsius 
made this resort his continuation 
school to the end of his life of 
scholarly industry.” 


The mission of a 
Helping the public library 


untrained should be to make 
library knowledge at- 
patron tractive and easy of 


access to the gen- 
eral public, which has neither time 
nor training for research. The 
Sioux City library is particularly 
efficient in that direction. * * * 
Of what value are books, if no one 
knows what is in them? Of what 
value are books if no one knows 
how to find out what is in them? 
* * * No other institution in Sioux 
City is making more use out of the 
material, machinery and organiza- 
tion it has at its command, or does 
more to live up to its profession of 
being an institution for the public, 
without favor or prejudice, without 
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fear of work or lack of courtesy and 
accommodation.—Siour City (Ia.) 
Tribune. 
‘*Shakespeare 
Shakespeare Every Day,” the 
every day motto of the Henry 
Jewett Players at 
the Boston Opera House, evidently 
assumes that the greatest of the 
world’s dramatic poets is not too 
bright or good for human nature’s 
daily food; and that this is no 
rash assumption one would fain 
believe, as in fact one is encouraged 
to believe by the report that the 
production, since the beginning of 
the year, of the five plays, As You 
Like It, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Julius 
Caesar, and Romeo and Juliet, has 
met with “the hearty approval of 
the press and the enthusiastic 
support of the public.’’ Here would 
seem to be gratifying proof, if 
proof were needed, that the great 
mass of wholesome, hearty, un- 
affected, workaday people really 
prefer good drama to worthless if 
they are but allowed a choice.’”’— 
The Dial. 
We have written 


A complete often of the neces- 


education sity for our public 
through libraries to keep in 
pamphlets — touch with and ob- 


tain much free 
pamphlet material. A rather strik- 
ing expression of the wide useful- 
ness of such material is given by 
Miss Janet Rankin, School Service 
Secretary of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Miss Rankin 
says: “Enough free pamphlet, 
bulletin, and book material has 
been issued in this country of recent 
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years to teach a child every subject 
from the sub-kindergarten to the 
university.” Our “Shirt-sleeve” 
literature department is included in 
the Bulletin each month to aid 
librarians in obtaining this kind of 
printed matter. We believe they 
cannot afford to neglect it. 
Cc. B.L. 


We print else- 


Valuable where a statement 
historical as to historical 
material source material of 


unusual interest 
and value which will soon be 
printed by the Wisconsin Historical 

Society. Our observation is that 
librarians are inclined to under-es- 
timate the value of historical society 
publications possibly in part be- 
cause they are distributed free to 
the libraries of the state. When 
material has passed through the 
hands of those in charge of the 
historical publications and _ is 
deemed worthy of publication and 
distribution it can be safely as- 
sumed that no librarian in this state 
is justified in doing less than ex- 
amining it, notifying those inter- 
ested of its receipt, and preserving 
it with care. 

-In an article On 
Reading for Enjoy- 
ment (Dial, Feb. 3), 
Charles Leonard 
Moore writes: “‘Keats. . . served 
as a gateway to Shakespeare. I 
had read a few of the master’s 
plays before, in an unknowing way; 
but Keats discovered to me their 
technique, and for many years I 
almost buried myself in Shakes- 
peare. I read him sitting at a desk, 


Keats and 
Shakespeare 
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curled up on a sofa, flat on the 
floor, on my head, nearly, lying 
downward on a stairway. I read 
Shakespeare himself, and all the 
critics and commentators,—a li- 
brary of them.” 


If Kate Greena- 
way has a success- 
or, many lovers of 
children’s books 
would say that her 
mantle had fallen 
upon Willebeek Le Mair, who has 
illustrated Mother’s Little Rhyme 
Book and others of that series and 
more recently The Children’s Corner. 
This artist is said to be still no more 
than a girl, to be of an old Dutch 
family, and to live with her people 
in Holland. She has musical as 
well as artistic talent and has had 
excellent training in both. She has 
is her home a school for small 
children which gives her excellent 
opportunity for observation. While 
her creations are of the aristocracy 
of childhood they are at the same 
time irresistably lovable little fig- 
ures showing all the unconscious 
grace of childhood. Miss Le Mair is 
evidently a student of detail as the 
exquisite daintiness and exactness 
of the childish figures, their cos- 
tumes and surroundings, bear wit- 
ness. 


A possible 
successor to 
Kate 
Greenaway 


In the death of 
the late Frank H. 
Dodd the publish- 
ing firm of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. lost its 
distinguished head and the pub- 
lishing fraternity lost a man of 
splendid personality and of high 


A publisher 
of high 


purpose 
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ethical standards. In commenting 
upon these qualities the Dial says: 
“One saying of Mr. Dodd’s, which 
does him great credit and _ illus- 
trates his idealism, his loftiness of 
motive, is this: ‘I think we ought 
to publish every year twenty or 
thirty books of which we know in 
advance that they cannot possibly 
pay, but of which we feel sure that 
they will be a credit to our house.’ 
That such a publisher should have 
won to himself many authors who 
were both a credit to the house and 
a source of handsome profit, is not 
surprising.” 

While Rupert 
Brooke’s’_ Letters 
from America ap- 
pears not to be of 
any great permanent value as a 
book for libraries, there are in it the 
record of some rather interesting 
impressions. He says for example 
that baseball reminded him of the 
Russian ballet. ““There is much ex- 
citement in the game, but little 
beauty except in the long-limbed 
‘pitcher,’ whose duty it is to hurl 
the ball rather farther than the 
length of a cricket-pitch, as be- 
wilderingly as possible. In _ his 
efforts to combine speed, mystery, 
and curve, he gets into attitudes of 
a very novel and fantastic, but 
quite obvious beauty. M. Nijinsky 
would find that they would repay 
study.” 


Poetry of 
pitching 


Inez Haines Gill- 

Matrimony more, the creator of 
among Phoebe and Ernest 
writers and other pleasing 
literary personali- 

ties, was recently married to Will 
Irwin the author and journalist. 
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Immediately after the wedding the 
couple left for Europe to spend 
their honeymoon as near the 
trenches as correspondents are per- 
mitted to go. A few weeks earlier 
Rifleman Patrick MacGill, author 
of The Rat-pit, just after his partial 
recovery from a wound, was mar- 
ried to a grand niece of Cardinal 
Gibbons. He left for his regiment 
immediately after the ceremony. 


According to the 

Best sellers Publishers’ Weekly, 
of 1915 the ten books of fic- 
tion which sold most 

heavily during 1915 were as fol- 
lows, in the order of their popu- 
larity as evidenced by sales: Tark- 
ington’s The Turmoil; Churchill’s 
A Far Country; Stratton-Porter’s 
Michael O’ Halloran; Porter’s Pol- 
lyanna Grows up; Rinehart’s K; 
Locke’s Jaffery; Smith’s Felix 
O’Day; Poole’s The Harbor; Grey’s 
The Lone Star Ranger; Harrison’s 
Angela’s Business. While among 
these are some books which libra- 
rians would not recommend as the 
best of the year, the list evidences 
after alla rather discriminating taste 
on the part of the purchasing public. 


John Townsend 


J. T. Trow- Trowbridge died in 
bridge and February, in his 
his work 89th year. It was 

sixty-three years 


ago that Mr. Trowbridge began his 
series of boys’ books which included 
Father Brighthopes, Neighbor Jack- 
woed, The pocket rifle and Cudjo’s 
cave. Some of these first appeared 
in the Youth’s Companion and all 
had a large audience. Though his 
chief success came from these boys’ 
books he was also a novelist and 
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poet. His best known verse is 
probably DariusGreen and his flying 
machine written in 1870. Afew years 
ago when he first saw an aeroplane 
he remarked, “I never dreamed 
when I wrote that poem that such 
a thing as a flying machine was even 
a possibility in my life-time.” 


Notwithstanding 
Authorship the popularity of 
not his books and pic- 
profitable tures, F. Hopkinson 


Smith left an estate 
having a net value of only $37,157. 
Of this amount over $12,000 was in 
pictures, $18,000 in uncollected roy- 
alties and payments on literary con- 
tracts, and $3,000 the estimated 
value of a contract for the moving 
picture rights on Kennedy Square. 


Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn 
have been filmed 
for the movies. Li- 
brarians will doubt- 
less note a revival of interest in 
these two books in vicinities where 
the films are shown. 


Tom Sawyer 
at the 
movies 


Miss Jeannette 
Miss Leonard Gilder, a 
Jeannette L. member of a dis- 
Gilder tinguished literary 


family and herself a 
journalist and writer of high attain- 
ments, died in January in her 67th 
year. 

A prominent 

Optimism physician of the 

for the sick Boston Hospital 

recently stated that 

The Taming of Zenas Henry was a 

favorite book to read aloud to the 

patients because it is so optimistic 

and its quiet humor seldom fails to 
win a smile. 
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THE COMMON SENSE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Charles D. Stewart, author of Some Textual Difficulties in Shakespeare, Fugitive Black- 
smith, Partners of Providence, etc. 


One of the best ways to celebrate 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare 
would be to form a new acquaint- 
ance with him by reading one or two 
of his plays. Take a play that has 
not been staled by everyday quota- 
tion and which has not been made 
tiresome by being “studied” in 
school. Then, declaring your inde- 
pendence of all scholars and com- 
mentators, and throwing aside all 
help except an occasional reference 
to the glossary, sit down to get out 
of his work the one great thing that 
is in it—namely Auman. nature. 
Aside from his wonderful power of 
expression, which will take care of 
itself, this is the thing which makes 
Shakespeare; and on that basis 
you can meet him directly and on 
your own ground. If you have been 
through the world’s mill to any 
purpose you may get more out of 
him, and be able to tell more about 
him, than even the most learned 
and cloistered commentator. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in a recently 
published book of short lectures, 
advises his students to forget all 
about the language of Shakespeare 
and pay attention only to the action 
and the situations. It will be ob- 
served that I put the emphasis on 
something else. It must be re- 
membered that Hearn was talking 
to college students in Japan. To 
tell young people to watch the deep 
workings of human nature would 
be folly, for they have not seen 
enough of the world to recognize 


it when they meet it. But that is 
just the basis on which the average 
man and woman is fully equipped to 
be a Shakespearean authority, and 
moreover it is the highest plane on 
which he can be met. 

Now what play shall we read? 

For a person living in Wisconsin, 
I would say read Measure for 
Measure. It takes up present-day 
problems. What, for instance, do 
you think of this problem of having 
““dead”’ laws on our statute books? 
Is there such a thing as over-legis- 
lation; and if it is to be stopped on 
what basis of human nature should 
the line be drawn? How about this 
problem of the “open”? town and 
our difficulties in keeping certain 
things closed? Or have you ever 
concerned yourself with the prob- 
lem of pardoning people who have 
been sent to Waupun? Just how 
far should a ruler, or a Governor, 
exercise the pardoning power? If, 
instead of being an unbending stick- 
ler for the penalties of the law, he 
inclines to mercy, what things 
should he take into consideration 
in deciding the question of a par- 
don? 

All of these things are taken up 
in Measure for Measure. In matters 
of human nature, Shakespeare is 
as up-to-date as the morning pa- 
pers—more so, in fact, for he deals 
not only with the news story but 
the fundamental and everlasting 
bearings of the problem involved. 
Or possibly you are one of us who 
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has given thought to the segrega- 
tion of vice. Should vice be segre- 
gated, confined to a certain district, 
or should it be dispersed? If you 
have seriously concerned yourself 
about this matter, as Shakespeare 
did when he had Angelo banish 
vice in certain districts, you must 
laugh deeply when the innocent 
Pompey says of the places that the 
law did not destroy, ‘‘they shall 
stand forseed.”” Oragain you smile 
when you find that while certain 
ones had to pay the penalty of the 
law, others did not have to go to 
jail; though they would have 
gone there had it not been that, as 
the talkative Pompey again re- 
marks, “a wise burgher put in for 
them.” Politics! A prominent 
citizen and ward alderman of his 
day, no doubt! 

But Shakespeare is not content 
to take us slumming, merely. Fol- 
lowing his thoughts we are taken 
into the church, the executive 
chamber and the very seat of jus- 
tice. 

Angelo was the ideal judge, from 
a lawyer’s standpoint. In fact, 
without thus limiting my state- 
ment, I must say that there is not 
in all literature so fine and com- 
plete an expression of the high 
duties of a judge as we find in 
Angelo’s arguments to his fair 
opponent Isabella. That high 
impersonal office, unswerved by self 
and only conscious of its duty to so- 
ciety and the sacredness of law, is 
here expressed with finality and the 
utmost fineness. Angelo, despite 
the flaw in his own record (which 
we discover later and are not sup- 
posed to know at this stage) can- 
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not but arouse our utmost admira- 
tion. In what he says, he presents 
to us a fine type of a fine class of 
men. He was a machine of justice; 
and while, in his earlier days he 
had been no puritan, he enforced 
the law with puritanic inflexibility 
and no doubt a full faith in his 
method. On the other hand was 
Escalus, his associate and adviser, 
who, with no less high conception 
of his duty, was a quite different 
type of man. In enforcing the 
law he took into account the hu- 
man element, the facts of society 
and human nature as they are, and 
he applied this sort of humane wis- 
dom to the problems as they arose. 
He was a loose constructionist. 

Just such a question is confront- 
ing us today. We are taking 
thought as to the way in which we 
wish to shape our Supreme Court. 
Angelo expressed, and very in- 
flexibly applied, the best tradtions 
of his high calling. He was such a 
stickler indeed as to be the ideal 
lawyer’s-judge. But in actual 
application Escalus did not agree. 
He was the Brandeis of the situa- 
tion. 

If we imagine that in such a 
question we are dealing with the 
strictly up-to-date simply because 
it comes to us in the morning paper, 
we shall be surprised to find that it 
is nothing new at all. Certainly 
Shakespeare had _ perceived the 
fundamental point at issue and 
had made it a matter of serious 
and careful thought. And if we 
will take it up as comfortably as 
we would the morning paper—or 
rather as if we had paid our penny 
to get standing-room in the Globe 
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Theater—it will combine news and 
editorial in one. 

No ‘Shakespeare scholar’ is 
needed. The boys who threw apple 
cores at each other (a matter of 
which Shakespeare tacitly com- 
plained) did not need a commenta- 
tor in order to be entertained; nor 
did they part with the penny light- 
ly, because a penny then was equal 
to a shilling of today. 

Of course, the thought behind 
the play will not strike you at once. 
Do not try to have it so. You will 
be ail wrapped up in the troubles 
of the pure and beautiful Isabella 
and the fate of her erring brother. 
But upon afterthought it will all 
begin to permeate the recesses of 
your own mind and experience; 
and you will want to read it again 
and look deeper. This is a part of 
Shakespeare’s art. 

Measure for Measure is a com- 
edy—not because it is light and 
laughable in its nature but accord- 
ing to technical classification. It 
is my favorite among its class— 
an opinion in which I felt myself 
solitary and alone until so able a 
critic as Walter Pater thought the 
same—and more lately Lafcadio 
Hearn names it as his favorite. 
Among a certain class of critics 
it still suffers from a_ prejudice 
which the puritans conceived 
against it because they saw their 
own picture in it. Critics think 
in ruts the same as other people do; 
and it takes much independent 
thought to change the style in 
literary verdicts. 

Having read a great comedy you 
will now wish to refresh your 
memory with a tragedy. For the 
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average modern-minded man or 
woman I would prescribe Othello 
first. I choose Othello partly be- 
cause it is one of the few tragedies 
which do not have “‘ghosts’’ among 
the characters who have to be in- 
cluded. In that respect it is very 
modern in its atmosphere. And 
besides being a story of mature 
and manly love and containing a 
wealth of great passages, it is 
very simple in its motive. Iagoisa 
man who is mean for the sake of 
being mean. If we know such 
people we understand him at once. 
Like Richard III he has “‘intel- 
lectual pride” in his deviltry; he 
takes joy in getting the best of 
other people just for the sake of 
exercising his craft, and any other 
motive is secondary. This is all 
very easily understood; and all we 
need to aspire to is an understand- 
ing of Othello’s high conception of 
love. He was a man as simple and 
strong and direct as Grant—and 
like such a soldier he was easily 
imposed upon by a politician. 
What to do, in the space of an 
hour or two on April 23, to observe 
tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death, I am somewhat at a loss to 
suggest. An appropriate part of the 
program might consist of songs 
from Shakespeare. No doubt these 
can be had in the University li- 
brary, and mimeograph copies for 
such towns as desire them would 
incur little expense. The average 
small town cannot afford a 
‘“‘pageant”’ such as some cities will 
have; but this is not to be re- 
gretted. Shakespeare was a dra- 
matist whose lines and delicate 
fantasies no modern writer can 
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approach; and these “pageants” 
are really of a dramatic nature 
with that misleading name. For 
some writer of the day to bring 
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forward his work to overlay that of 
Shakespeare on the day of his 
tercentenary does not strike me as 
being appropriate. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE BY ILLINOIS LIBRARIES FOR SHAKESPEARE YEAR* 


Prof. D. K. Dodge, University of Illinois 


In considering the subject of this paper 
we must be careful to bear in mind the 
varying needs and resources of the different 
classes of libraries. We might apply to the 
whole subject the saying of Lincoln, 
“Some can dance and some can sing and all 
can holler.” However small the library 
and however limited its means it can con- 
tribute something to the celebration of the 
great tercentenary next April. For cele- 
brations of this kind have a distinct value, 
the effects of which are felt long after the 
celebration itself has passed, the value of 
suggestion. The effect of such a cele- 
bration corresponds somewhat in the in- 
tellectual field to that of a revival in the 
religious field, by making people think 
more carefully of the subject under dis- 
cussion. And surely anything that will 
make the patrons of our public libraries 
think more about Shakespeare and in many 
cases read more of him must be regarded as 
being distinctly worth while. 

The head of the average public library 
may ask himself, “But what can I do in 
this matter, with my limited resources? 
Any attempt at an exhibition of our 
Shakespeariana will simply result in an 
advertisement of our weakness.” The 
answer to that objection is very simple. 

If your library is especially weak in this 
direction now is the psychological mo- 
ment to strengthen it within reasonable 
limits. And, as a matter of fact, when 
we come to take stock we are quite as 
often surprised at what we have as at what 
we lack. Let every librarian in the state 
make up his mind to do something to 


remind his patrons that April 23, 1916, 
is the most important day in the twentieth 
century with reference to English literary 
history. 

But many librarians, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, will be met with the 
practical difficulty of what books should 
be added to the slender stock, in order 
to make a better showing next April and 
to extend the usefulness of their libraries 
in the future. It is here that the value of 
an organization like the Illinois library 
association makes itself felt. If an out- 
sider, but one who takes a lively interest in 
this association, may be allowed to make a 
recommendation of policy, I would suggest 
that, in order to meet this very evident 
difficulty, a committee be appointed to 
prepare a list of Shakespeariana, with full 
information about publishers and prices, 
to be distributed among the libraries of 
the state. The expense of preparing and 
distributing such a list should not be very 
great and if it be prepared with a proper 
consideration of the conditions under which 
it would be used its value would be out of 
all proportions to its cost. 

As our time is limited I shall confine 
my attention to a brief consideration of 
the scope and general character of such an 
outline. It will be understood, of course, 
that this list is merely suggestive and 
that many of the titles will not appeal to 
your expert judgment and that many 
books that your practical experience has 
found of special value have been over- 
looked by me. In making the selection, 
however, I honestly tried not to take the 


*Address before Illinois library association, November 3, 1915.—Reprinted from 
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point of view of a teacher of literature. 
but to consider the needs of the general 
reader, members of women’s clubs, and 
high school pupils. 

For the sake of clearness I have adopted 
a classification of Shakespeare books. 
This classification may not commend itself 
to experts, but it is exact enough for our 
present purpose and it does not involve 
very much overlapping. 

1. Editions. Obviously the first class 
to be considered is editions of Shake- 
speare’s works. I am not as sure as I 
should like to be that the adverb obvi- 
ously applies fully to the real demands 
of library patrons. To too many patrons 
of our public libraries we may apply the 
cartoon representing two men evidently 
engaged in an eager discussion, with the 
statement put in the mouth of one of 
them: “Since neither of us has read the 
book, I think our discussion should be 
somewhat less vehement.” So many people 
would rather read about a book than 
read it. 

For many librarians this question has 
already been settled by earlier purchases. 
But assuming the -ase of a new library 
or of one still without a good edition, we 
may make a selection from among a 
number of different kinds of editions, the 
choice depending partly upon the cost of 
the set, partly upon the peculiar needs of 
the particular library. A library of medium 
size should of course have more than one 
edition:. Every university library and every 
large public library will have a set of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, the standard 
critical edition, but even if the question 
of expense were disregarded, I should not 
recommend this edition for a small library, 
for its appeal is mainly to the critical 
student and its apparatus is of little use 
to the general reader, who is not concerned 
about questions of various readings. It 
would be too much like the books that are 
in every gentleman’s library and no gen- 
tleman ever thinks of reading. If only one 
edition is to be bought it should be anno- 
tated and it should contain a vocabulary. 
Among the best editions of this class are 
the Rolfe (rev.), The Hudson (new), 


the Arden, the Dowden, the Temple and 
They cost from 25c to 50c a 


the Tudor. 
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volume and the Temple is also issued in 12 
volumes. If any unannotated edition is 
bought it should be one of the inexpensive 
one-volume editions, such as the Globe, the 
Oxford or the Cambridge Poets’ (Neil- 
son). The practical advantage of the 
Globe edition is the fact that almost all 
critical references to Shakespeare are 
to this text. The disadvantage is the 
rather fine type. The Neilson edition 
has the valuable feature of a condensed 
history of each play and the arrange- 
ment of the comedies and tragedies in 
their supposed order of composition. At 
a pinch it may take the place of an an- 
notated edition, though it is not a satis- 
factory substitute. 

For the use of the high school depend- 
ing upon the public library several vol- 
umes of the Furness Variorum should 
be bought, the choice depending upon 
the plays studied in the English course. 

2. Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
Closely related to our subject are the 
predecessors and contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. A selection of these may 
be made from the Mermaid series or the 
Temple dramatists or they may be ob- 
tained in less expensive form in Neill- 
son’s Chief Elizabethan dramatists or the 
Everyman Minor Elizabethan plays (2 
v.). In case the latter collection is se- 
lected a volume of Marlowe should be 
added, either the Mermaid or the A. B. 
C. edition. 

3. History of the Elizabethan drama. 
For this subject the standard work is 
F. E. Schelling’s Elizabethan drama (2 
v., 1908). The very full bibliography 
will be found of great value by many 
general students. Ward’s English Drama 
(3 v.) and volumes IV and V of the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature are 
admirable but more expensive. 

4. Biography. The same — general 
principle should be followed here as in 
the selection of editions. An inexpensive 
popular life like Rolfe’s, Sidney Lee’s 
H. W. Mabie’s, or Walter Raleigh’s is 
preferable to the more exhaustive and 
critical Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare, by Halliwell-Phillipps, the mag- 
num opus of Shakespeare biography and 
the basis of all later study. Neilson and 
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Thorndike’s Facts About Shakespeare and 
Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer are ad- 
mirable compendiums, belonging partly 
in this class, partly in the class of critical 
works. 

5. Critical works. It is difficult to 
make any specific recommendations under 
this head, where it is hard to see the woods 
on account of the trees. E. Dowden’s 
Shakespeare, his Mind and Art, A. C. 
Bradley, Shakespearian Tragedy, R. G. 
Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, Barrett Wendell, William Shake- 
speare, H. N. Hudson, Lectures on Shake- 
speare, G. Brandes, William Shakespeare, 
are among the leading critical works in 
English that appeal to the general reader. 
Hiram Corson’s Introduction to the Study 
of Shakespeare is both sympathetic and 
practical. Of the critics mentioned here 
the sanest are perhaps Dowden and Brad- 
ley, the most brilliant and original are 
Hudson and Brandes. H. F. Stephenson’s 
The Study of Shakespeare, (1915). 

6. Topography. Some one book on 
Stratford should be included. J. Leyland’s 
Shakespeare’s Country and H. S. Ward’s 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times are among 
the best inexpensive books. 

7. The Elizabethan stage. Great in- 
terest has been taken of late years, both 
by scholars and the general public, in the 
history of the stage. With the numerous 
technical discussions of the past decade we 
are not concerned here, but reference may 
be made to the following books, which 
make a more general appeal: T. F. Ordish, 
Early London Theatres (1894), G. P. 
Baker’s The Development of Shakespeare 
as a Dramatist (1907), and Brander Mat- 
thew’s Shakespeare as a Playwright (1913), 
Ordish’s book is of course somewhat an- 
tiquated and it is confined to the theaters 
outside of the city. Baker’s book contains 
a number of carefully selected illustra- 
tions and its treatment, while interesting, 
is severely critical. Matthew’s book refers 
especially to the relation of the plays to 
the theater of Shakespeare’s time. 
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8. Modern stage interpretation. In 
view of the lively interest at the present 
time in the art of acting, room should 
be found for at least one book on the 
modern stage interpretation of Shake- 
speare. Some of the best books of this 
class consist of collections of dramatic 
criticisms, like William Archer’s and 
William Winter’s. 

Lives and autobiographies of actors, 
like Booth’s and Irving’s are distinctly 
worth while. They satisfy at the same 
time the gratifying demand for biography, 
which is one of the striking tendencies of 
the present time. I believe that the best 
antidote for excessive fiction reading is 
biography, for a good biography has all 
the interest of fiction and something of 
substantial value besides. 

9. Miscellaneous. Every classifica- 
tion should conclude with what may be 
called a scrap pile, on which we may place 
those books that do not belong in any par- 
ticular class. Here we may place two ad- 
mirable novels dealing with the time of 
Shakespeare, William Black’s Judith 
Shakespeare and William Bennett’s Master 
Skylark. The second book deals with the 
interesting subject of the boy players 
and it seems to make a special appeal to 
boys and girls. W. J. Rolfe’s Shakespeare 
the Boy, although it is not in story form, 
serves very much the same purpose as a 
novel in telling us the most important 
facts about the life of an Elizabethan boy, 
at school and at play. D. H. Madden The 
Diary of Master William Silence. 

In conclusion, let me observe that in its 
entirety this is an ideal list, though far from 
being an exhaustive one. To many it may 
seem as conspicuous for its omissions as for 
its inclusions, but I flatter myself that it 
contains no titles that might not properly 
find a place in any general collection of 
Shakespeariana. How many of the books 
find a place in any one library will depend 
upon various circumstances. Whatever 
its faults, it has at least the merit of sin- 
cerity and its preparation has given pleasure 
to at least one person. 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL SHAKESPEARE CLUBS 


In co-operation with the plans for the celebration of the Shakespeare tercentenary to 
create a revival of interest in Shakespeare, the Bulletin presents an account of two Shake- 
speare clubs that have been successfully maintained for several decades, hoping that their 


experience may be of service to others. 


The Shakespeare Society of Wellesley 
College 


By Mary Orton Watts 


The study of Shakespeare seems of recent 
years to have become almost entirely 
neglected, but there are still groups 
scattered over the land who find that no 
modern dramatist touches the deeps of 
human nature with so sure and illuminating 
a touch as The Master, William Shake- 
speare. To them, the study of his plays 
never palls, and there is always food for 
thought in the familiar lines. 

Imbued with this belief, a group of 
undergraduates at Wellesley College more 
than thirty years ago formed the Shake- 
speare Society—primarily to study the 
plays, and incidently to reap the abundant 
harvest which cooperation in organized 
club life brings. This society is still one of 
the distinct factors in Wellesley life and 
tho’ the purpose of the Society has been 
modified by changing times, its chief aim 
is still the study of the works of Master 
William, and the presentation each year 
of one of his masterpieces. 

Indeed, the Shakespeare play is one of 
the best loved spectacles of the college 
year, for it comes in the time of the first 
greenery, when the lovely Wellesley campus 
is at its finest, and the outdoor setting 
makes scenes such as no artist could pro- 
duce in an indoor theater. The presenta- 
tion is so much enjoyed that each year the 
play is produced twice, first for the college 
community, and a second time for friends 
and alumnae from nearby towns, who 
throng the grounds until every available 
seat is taken. 

Naturally, the choice of plays is some- 
what restricted, owing to the conditions 
under which they must be produced, but 
there are eight or ten at least, that are 
exquisitely adapted to girlish figures and 


voices. Early in the academic year the 
play is chosen; the different members of 
the society are “tried out” for the various 
parts, and a detailed study of the play is 
undertaken, until all the accessories of 
costuming, grouping, stage setting, and 
directing are mastered. Then the real work 
begins, and it reaches its triumphant close 
a few weeks before Commencement. 

As only a portion of the membership 
can be used in the cast each year the meet- 
ings of the Society are not confined to the 
study of the play to be presented. In my 
undergraduate days, each meeting was 
given over to a single play; there were 
several papers prepared on subjects awak- 
ened by study of the play, some scenes 
from it were presented by different groups, 
the historical setting, sources, and classifi- 
cation were given by others, so that the 
program was always varied, and always 
interesting. In recent years, more ambi- 
tious programs are undertaken. Compari- 
sons of Shakespeare with the great dra- 
matists of other lands, deeply critical 
studies and scholarly interpretations take 
the place of the brief papers of former 
times. But the interest in the Society has 
never waned; membership in it is still a 
coveted privilege, and to many a graduate, 
it is one of the best loved memories of 
college life. 

It would be a sad oversight to fail to 
mention the Society house, one of the 
most charming buildings on the college 
campus—a reproduction of the Shake- 
speare house at Stratford-on-Avon. Over- 
shadowed by great trees, old-fashioned 
English posies border the brick path to 
the entrance, and the scent of stocks, pink 
and white, are wafted in at the open win- 
dows. Within, on the lower floor is a true 
old English hall in miniature, with ample 
fireplace, and mullioned windows. Here is 
the beginning of a really valuable Shake- 
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speare library, and on the walls are prints 
and photographs, chosen with exquisite 
care in foreign lands by many a wander- 
ing daughter of the Society. On the upper 
floor is the theater, very tiny, but ade- 
quate. Dressing-rooms and an increasingly 
abundant “property-box” and wardrobe, 
make staging scenes a matter of brief and 
entertaining preparation. A small kitchen 
and serving pantry make possible the 
serving of little suppers for festal occasions. 

Although the club house has added 
much to the possibilities of enjoyment 
within the Society in recent years, the 
bond of fellowship is quite as strong among 
the older alumnae, who met in whatever 
college building was hospitably opened to 
them, and who presented “scenes” in 
ludicrously inappropriate places. To us, 
the treasures of Master William needed no 
elaborate setting—only appreciation and 
love—and this we gave, and still do give, 
whether it be the fashion of the hour or not. 
We rejoice in all the good things the years 
have brought to our younger sisters in the 
Society, and right heartily do we join with 
them in the “‘toast”’,— 

“Mask and quill! Mask and quill! 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
still!” 


The Avon Club of Jamestown, 
New York 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


In this year of revival of interest in 
Shakespeare, it is pleasant to record a sum- 
mary of the work of The Avon Club of 
Jamestown, New York. From its inception 
this club has studied only Shakespeare, his 
life, his times, his works. It is this year 
successfully carrying out its twenty-second 
annual program, and still finds so much to 
study that there is no diminution of in- 
terest. 

The preamble of its constitution reads: 
“In February, eighteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, twenty-nine young women mem- 
bers of the Senior Class of Jamestown High 
School, organized under the direction of 
the preceptress, Miss Mary R. Willard, a 
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society whose primary object was the 
study of Shakespearean literature.”’ Start- 
ing with a group of senior girls in the High 
School, it still retains many of its charter 
members, who have come to be influential 
women in the community, and has been 
recruited annually from the High School. 
It is unique for a study club to have a 
membership both of older women and high 
school girls, but it reveals the universal 
appeal of Shakespeare. 

Regular meetings are held every third 
Saturday from September until June, at 
10 o’clock in the Senior Study Hall of the 
High School. Although the club is not 
officially connected with the school, it has 
the free use of its rooms for meetings, and 
of its assembly hall for dramatic produc- 
tions. Its success has been due to several 
causes, chief among them the genuine en- 
thusiasm of the members for the study of 
Shakespeare, which has been fostered and 
directed by the able leader. 

Since 1900 a year book has been pub- 
lished by the officers, who serve as program 
committee. One or two plays have been 
studied intensively every year, with papers, 
dramatic interpretation, debates, recita- 
tions, or music to vary each meeting. 

Several programs, selected quite at ran- 
dom from a file of the year books, show the 
broad range of topics discussed.* Local 
names assigned each topic are omitted, 
also for the sake of brevity the very ap- 
propriate quotations that fitted each pro- 
gram. The members of the program com- 
mittee gain much themselves in making up 
the year book, and in seeing that the pro- 
grams are carried out meeting after meet- 
ing. As there is rotation in office many 
members have opportunity to do their 
share in helping the club, and incidentally 
themselves. 

I. “The Merry Wives’’—their 

Manners, Character. 

Ellen Terry as Mistress Ford. 

II. Dramatic Interpretation—Scene from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Selected. 

III. Dramatic Study—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Act IV and V. 


Appearance, 


I. Debate—Resolved that Posthumus was wor- 
thy of Imogen. . 
II. Dramatic Study—Cymbeline. Act IV. 


* A file of the yearbooks can be borrowed from Miss Hazeltine. 
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General Topic—The Masque. 

I. Paper or Discussion—Popularity of the 
Masque in the Elizabethan Period. Hay- 
wood and Ben Jonson. 

II. A Study of Milton’s Comus. 

III, Illustrative Scenes from Shakespeare. 
Tempest, Act IV, Sc. 1 (beginning Enter 

Iris; ending, They heavily vanish) 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V. Sc. 5. 
Cymbeline, Act V. Se. 4. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 1 

(beg. ‘The revellers are entering.’’) 
Henry VIII. Act IV. Sc. 1 (A masque 

or short play. Coleridge) 

Act V. Se. 2. 

Act V. Sc. 4. 

Archbishop Cranmer, Allegorical repre- 
sentation of the Church of England. 


General Topic—The Tempest. 

I. Dramatic reading—The Tempest, Act III. 

(Counterplots.) 

II. Comparison of Shakespeare’s Miranda with 

Tennyson’s Elaine. 

III. The Complex Character of Caliban. 
IV. Questions. 

1. Is the love of Ferdinand and Miranda 
an enchantment caused by Prospero, 
or an emotion he can help but not 
cause? If not caused by him, does 
Shakespeare depart from Magic to 
the detriment of the play? 

2. Is Miranda ignorant or only innocent 
of the world? Is her talk with Ferdi- 
nand in character? 

3. Do the counterplots introduced in 
this act mainly affect events or char- 
acter? 


I. The Court of Ejiizabeth. 
II. Elizabeth and her Suitors. 
III. Dramatic Reading—Henry VIII. Act I, 
Ses. 2, 3, 4. 
Reversal of the Decree of Taxation. 
The Masque at York Place. 


The club has special days, festivals it 
calls them, which it celebrates annually 
with appropriate entertainment, revelry, or 
program. These are Twelfth Night, 
Founder’s Day, and Shakespeare’s Birth- 
day. On Shakespeare’s birthday there is a 
High School Contest for prizes for Shake- 
spearean interpretation, open to girls and 
boys alike. The club also presents annually 
either a dramatic production of one of the 
plays, or brings to the city a Shakespearean 
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lecturer, or is sponsor for Ben Greet and his 
players, or other entertainment with 
Shakespeare interest. This record of 
dramatic events is a long one and means as 
much for the higher life of the city as for 
the club itself. 

Several items of interest should be noted 
in connection with the club work, and the 
first is its gifts. It has followed an annual 
custom of sending a book to the Stratford 
Memorial Library in commemoration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday. It is the only 
Shakespearean organization in the world 
that has continued this custom without in- 
termission. The list of books sent appears 
in each yearbook. It also maintains a 
growing shelf of books in the High School 
library, supplying special books that this 
library could not well afford to purchase 
from its general fund, such as the bound 
set of Poet Lore, Theater, illustrated edi- 
tions of the plays, etc. These books are for 
the free use of any who are studying Shake- 
speare and the drama. The Public Library 
has also received several gifts from the 
club. Both the Public and High School 
libraries co-operate in buying books for 
the use of the club, and report an increas- 
ing general demand for Shakespearean 
literature awakened by the growing interest 
in Shakespeare throughout the community. 

The club colors are red and black, with 
the scarlet poppy for its flower, and Con- 
cordia as its motto. The use of these for 
special occasions has been consistent, and 
with quotations they have been used effec- 
tively in the year books and for programs 
of dramatic events. A book plate designed 
by one of the members, showing Shake- 
speare’s birth place is inserted in all of the 
books owned by the club. These things are 
perhaps of minor consideration, but they 
have helped in keeping the ésprit de corps 
through the years. For its tercentenary 
celebration, the club on Shakespeare’s 
birthday will hold its annual prize com- 
petition in Shakespearean interpretation, 
and somewhat later, a pageant presenting 
Elizabeth and her court, and Shake- 
speare surrounded by his immortal crea- 
tions. 
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SHAKESPEARE PROGRAMS 


In every community there will be some public recognition of the tercentenary occasion. 
We present herewith some suggestions as to programs that may be used by clubs and 
schools, plays which are suitable for amateur production, victrola records obtainable and 
lecturers who are available. As indicated below it will be possible also to secure pictures 
in various forms, including moving picture films and stereopticon slides. 


Outlines and Programs for Clubs and 
Schools 


Compiled by Elva L. Bascom. 


These can be borrowed from the Book Selec- 
tion and Study Club Department for examina- 
tion. 


Chubb, Percival, ed. Shakespeare ter- 
centenary; suggestions for school and 
college celebrations of the tercente- 
nary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916; 
prepared by the Drama League of 
America. 60p. Drama League of 
America, 511 11th st., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10c., 6 copies 50c., 
100 copies $5. 

Fleming, W. H. How to study Shake- 
speare. 4 series. Doubleday $1 each. 

MacClintock, W. D. Suggestions for 
essays on Shakespeare subjects for 
public schools. Typed sheets. Drama 
League of America, 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, 25c. 

Porter, C., & Clarke, H. A. Shake- 
speare study programs. 2v. Badger 
$1 each. 

Programs for single-day Tercentennial 
club celebration. Typed sheets. 
Drama League of America (Chicago) 
10c. 

Schelling, F. E. The tragedies of Shake- 
speare. 7p. Drama League of America 
(Chicago) 25c. 

Sherman, P. D. Outlines for the study of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. 7p. Drama 
League of America (Chicago) 25c. 


Separate Plays 


Coriolanus, by Mrs. J. K. Curtis (N. Y. 
State Library syllabus). 

Julius Caesar, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. State 
Library syllabus). 

King Henry IV, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. 
State Library syllabus). 


King Henry IV, by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 
(Wis. Lib. Com. outline). 

King Henry V, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. 
State Library syllabus). 

King Henry V, by Mrs. Davidson (Wis. 
Lib Com. outline). 

King John, by Mrs. Davidson (Wis. Lib. 
Com. outline). 

King Richard II, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. 
State Library syllabus). 

King Richard II, by Mrs. Davidson (Wis. 
Lib. Com. outline). 

Macbeth, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. State 
Library syllabus). 

Merchant of Venice, by Mrs. Curtis (N. 
Y. State Library syllabus). 

Othello, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. State 
Library syllabus). 

Romeo and Juliet, by Mrs. Curtis (N. Y. 
State Library syllabus). 


Shakespeare Plays for Amateur 
Production 


Compiled by Elva L. Bascom 


As you like it (Ben Greet Shakespeare for 
young readers and amateur players) 
Doubleday 60c. 

3 acts; 16m, 4f; full evening. 

As you like it (based on the prompt book of 

Julia Marlowe). Baker 15c. 
5 acts; 13m, 4f; full evening. 

Comedy of errors (Ben Greet Shakespeare) 
Doubleday 60c. 

3 acts; 11m, 5f; full evening. 

Hamlet (Edwin Booth prompt book, ed. 
by William Winter). Penn 15c. 

5 acts; 15m, 2f; 3 hours. 

Henry VIII (Edwin Booth prompt book) 
Penn 15c. 

5 acts; 16m, 3f; 2 hours. 

Julius Caesar (Ben Greet Shakespeare) 
Doubleday 60c. 


5 acts; 31m, 2f; full evening. 
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Julius Caesar (arranged by L. Warren) 
Baker 15c. 
2 acts; 10m; 1 hour. 
Julius Caesar (Edwin Booth and Lawrence 
Barrett prompt book). Penn 15c. 
6 acts; 19m, 2f; 2% hours. 
King Lear (Edwin Booth prompt book) 
Penn 15c. 
5 acts; 15m, 3f; 3 hours. 
King Richard II (Edwin Booth prompt 
book). Penn 15c. 
6 acts; 14m, 2f; 134 hours. 
King Richard III (Edwin Booth prompt 
book). Penn 15c. 
6 acts; 17m, 4f; 3 hours. 
Macbeth (version used at Boston Museum 
Co.). Baker 15c. 
5 acts; 23m, 4f; full evening. 
Macbeth (Edwin Booth prompt book) 
Penn 15c. 
5 acts; 14m, 5f; 2% hours. 
Merchant of Venice (Ben Greet Shake- 
speare). Doubleday 60c. 
5 acts; 17m, 3f; full evening. 
Merchant of Venice (based on the prompt 
book of Henry Irving). Baker 15c. 
5 acts; 17m, 3f; full evening. 
Merchant of Venice (Edwin Booth prompt 
book). Penn 15c. 
4 acts; 14m, 3f; 2% hours. 
Midsummer night’s dream. Baker 15c. 
3 acts; 13m, 10f; full evening. 
Midsummer night’s dream (Ben Greet 
Shakespeare). Doubleday 60c. 
4 acts; 13m, 8f; full evening. 
Much ado about nothing (Edwin Booth 
prompt book). Penn 15c. 
3 acts; 15m, 4f; 23 hours. 
Much ado about nothing. . Baker 15c. 
2 acts; 8m, 3f; 1 hour. 
Othello (Edwin Booth prompt book) Penn 
ie. 
5 acts; 11m, 2f; 3% hours. 
Taming of the shrew. Baker 15c. 
3 acts; 15m, 3f; 2 hours. 
The tempest (Ben Greet Shakespeare) 
Doubleday 60c. 
4 acts; 13m, 6f; full evening. 
Twelfth night (based on the prompt book 
of Miss Julia Marlowe) Baker 15c. 
5 acts; 10m, 3f; full evening. 
Winter’s tale. Baker 25c. 
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Plays about Shakespeare for Amateur 
Production 


Burrill, E. W. Master Skylark; or, Will 
Shakespeare’s ward, Century $1. 
Dramatization of story by John Bennett. 
5 acts; 5m, 5f; full evening. 
Clarke, F. E. Oberon and Titania. 
French. 


Garnett, Richard. William Shakespeare, 
pedagogue and poacher. Lane $1.25 
net. 


Munn, Mrs. M. C. Will Shakespeare of 
of Stratford and London. Dodd $1.20. 


Sterling, S. H. Hamlet’s brides; a 
Shakespearean burlesque in one act. 
Baker 15c. 

1 act; 1m, 5f. 


Shakespeare Plays for Children’s 
Acting or Reading 


Ben Greet edition (listed separately 
above). 6v. Doubleday 60c. 

As you like it 
Comedy of errors 
Julius Caesar 
Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer night’s dream 
Tempest 

Lamb Shakespeare for the young. 

Dutton 80c net. 

As you like it 
Cymbeline 
Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer night’s dream 
Much ado about nothing 
Romeo and Juliet 
Tempest 
Twelfth night 
Winter’s tale 


10v. 


The foolish constable (from Much ado 
about nothing) (in Olcott & Pendle- 
ton’s Jolly book for boys and girls, 
p. 121). Houghton $2 net. 

3 scenes; 8 characters; one-half hour. 

Frank, M. M. The fairies’ plea: an inter- 
lude for Shakespeare Day (in Short 
plays about famous authors). Holt 
$1. 


1 act; 7 main characters and fairies. 
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Garnett, L. A. Master Will of Stratford. 
Macmillan 50c. 

Laselle, M. A. Julius Caesar, The tem- 
pest, Master Skylark (in Dramatiza- 
tions of school classics). Ginn 40c. 

Liitkenhaus, A. M. Master Skylark: a 
dramatization of the book by 


John Bennett. Century 10c. 
Also in Liitkenhaus and Knox’s Plays for 
school children. Century $1.25. 


10 scenes. 5m, 3f, and others; 45 minutes. 
Malvolio: an interlude (from Twelfth 
night) (in Olcott & Pendleton’s Jolly 


book for boys and girls, p. 133.) 
Houghton $2 net. 


5 scenes; 7 characters; 45 minutes. 


A rustic drama (from Midsummer night’s 
dream) (in The merry maker, p. 137; 


Young folks’ library, v. 2). Hall & 
Locke. 
5 scenes; 18 characters, others; 14 hour. 


Drama League 


The Drama League of America, 736 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, has 
made special preparation to answer all 
inquiries relative to Shakespeare celebra- 
tions and Shakespeare study. They will 
furnish lists for programs, for social even- 
ings, lists of slides, for schools, folk dance 
lists, and suggestions for libraries. In- 
quiries as to moving pictures should not be 
addressed to the Marquette Building 
but to Mrs. Alfred Hamberger, 4344 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

The Drama League has also issued a 
sixty page pamphlet entitled The Shake- 
speare Tercentenary; Suggestions for school 
and college celebrations of The Tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s Death in 1916, 
edited by Percival Chubb. It may be se- 
cured for ten cents by addressing Drama 
League of America, 511 Eleventh St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Lecturers on Shakespeare 


The Extension Division of the University 
recommends the following lecturers: 
Prot. Acthur Beatty..;.....-<<c.csc.ccciccccsen. $15 
Shakespeare and his time, illus. 
English landscape and English po- 
etry, illus. 
Wit and humor of England, illus. 
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Py A a $15 
Shakespearean recitals: 
Hamlet 
Macbeth 
Julius Caesar 


Miss Gertrude Johnson................00000.00. 
Shakespearean readings. 


PR GSE Ba re a oss ckinclecadctsassidioss $20 
Typical English poems—-six lectures. 


De. Wace cece, $15 
London in the time of Shakespeare, 
illus. 
Elizabethan people, illus. 
Shakespeare’s stage, illus. 
Warwickshire, the Shakespeare 
country, illus. 
Momtaville FIGWOIe:...05....ic0cccc.ccceesccsecenss $60 


Merchant of Venice, a drama of re- 
venge 

Hamlet, prince of Denmark, the 
drama of chastity. 


It is sometimes possible to secure these 
lecturers for Sunday night dates for ex- 
penses only. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary 
of the Lecture Department, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Mathew Lyle Spencer, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., has a number of 
excellent and interesting lectures on Shake- 
spearean topics. His terms are reasonable. 
Correspondence should be addressed di- 
rectly to him. 

Charles D. Stewart who has won high 
rank as a Shakespearean scholar and is the 
author of Some Textual Difficulties in 
Shakespeare, although more _ popularly 
known as the author of the Fugitive Black- 
smith, Partners of Providence, etc., is 
willing to lecture upon Shakespearean 
topics when affairs in the Governor’s 
office, in which he is executive clerk, permit 
him to leave. One of his subjects is Every- 
body’s Shakespeare. He is a believer in 
Shakespeare for practical, people and is 
particularly fond of addressing business 
men and groups other than literary scholars. 
When he can be obtained his only charges 
are the personal expenses involved. 
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Slides and Films 


Mr. William H. Dudley, of the Univer- 
sity Extension Divisicn, in response to an 
inquiry states that his bureau of visual 
instruction is prepared to furnish upon 
proper notice and application the following 
slides and films. 

A. A set of 90 slides with lecture read- 
ing entitled ‘“The Shakespere Country’”— 
manuscript written by Prof. H. A. Watt of 
the Department of English. 

R. Miscellaneous slides about 40 in 
number depicting scenes from various 
plays. 

C. A one reel motion picture film en- 
titled ‘A Day in the Shakespere Country.” 

D. A one reel film on “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

We are planning for other sets of slides, 
some of which will be on the plays of Shake- 
spere, and we shall possibly add other 
films within the next five or six months. 

Transportation charges are the only 
expenses involved in this service. Applica- 
tion, however, should be put in early so 
that proper reservation may be made. 


Shakespeare Contest for Schools 


Many librarians can call the attention 
of the schools of their towns to the Shake- 
speare contest offered by The Independent 
in the issue of January the thirty-first. 
It is printed on the inner side of the back 
cover and would lend itself easily to 
mounting. With a Shakespeare bulletin 
and a selection of the library’s best books 
on Shakespeare, a timely display could be 
made in the library. 

The offer reads: 

“The Independent offers a Shakespeare 
Anniversary Medal for the best essay from 
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any school in the United States on the life 
and works of William Shakespeare. Any 
American school, private or public, ele- 
mentary or secondary, may take part in 
the contest, but the medal cannot be award- 
ed unless ten pupils at least compete from 
that school. Each competitor must com- 
plete an original essay of from 500 to 2,500 
words and hand it in to the judges by 
May 5. 

“In case of elementary schools the school 
authorities shall select three judges from 
among the faculty, pupils or outsiders 
(including no contestants). In case of 
secondary schools the contestants them- 
selves may get together and select any 
three judges they may choose except a 
contestant. 

“This contest is open free to all schools 
and a subscription to The Independent is 
not obligatory. If 1,000 schools take part 
in this contest 1,000 medals will be 
awarded. Your school does not have to 
compete with any other school.” 

The Independent Shakespeare Contest 
Department, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York. 

Jan. 31, 1916. 

We wish to enter TVhe Independent 
Shakespeare Contest for American schools. 
Please send full details. 


Victrola Records 


The Educational Department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. (Camden, N. 
J.), prints a list of sixty records of the 
lyrics of Shakespeare and the old English 
country dances. 
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SHAKESPEARE PICTURES 
By Mary F. Carpenter, Instructor Library School of the University of Wisconsin. 


Mi Whati, we can do to commemorate our appreciation of the greatest poet of the 
English language will be a question in the minds of librarians during the next few 
months. Every possible means of encouraging the reading of Shakespeare will be 
tried, lectures and readings, plays and pageants, exhibits and book displays, and 
in all of these efforts pictures will play a large part, both as a source of suggestions 
for correct scenery and costumes and as a way of attracting and arousing interest. 
It is true that the sympathetic interpretations of an artist will oftentimes deepen 
the appreciation of an author’s work. The lovely view of Stratford-on-Avon, with 
its quiet river in the foreground and the church spire rising from among the trees, 
or Ann Hathaway’s thatch-roofed, vine-covered cottage where the youthful Shake- 
speare spent so many happy hours, will interest everyone. 

Even the smallest library will find that it has some possession around which it can 
group material, be it a portrait, a plaster caste, a picture of an incident in the poet’s 
life, or a scene from one of his plays. If your material seems slight do not neglect to 
exhibit it, using to advantage what you have and supplementing it with purchases 


or loans. 
Sets to Loan 


The Commission is collecting some 
groups of pictures. A few are ready now 
and others will be added within a short 
time. You may have now, by asking for it, 
any one of the following sets for a month’s 
exhibit. 

14 black and white prints of the famous 
actors and actresses of Shakespearean 
plays. 

12 colored illustrations by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins from Midsummer night’s dream for 
young people. 

10 photogravures of Shakespeare’s coun- 
try called “‘Here Shakespeare lived.” 

16 colored illustrations from the Rack- 
ham edition of Midsummer night’s dream, 
also black and white illustrations. 

1 set engraver’s proofs of the frontis- 
pieces of the Ben Greet Shakespeare. 

38 black and white prints, including: 

5 scenes of the Shakespeare country 
and one portrait 
3 scenes from As you like it 
7 scenes from King Henry IV 
3 scenes from King Henry V 
11 scenes from King Henry VI 
5 scenes from King Lear 
4 scenes from King Richard II. 


Small Prints 


Any library desiring to purchase inex- 
pensive small prints, costing from one to 
ten cents each will find the catalogues of 
the following firms useful in selecting such 
pictures: 

P. Brown & Company, 38 Lovett St., 
Beverly, Mass. 

Cosmos Pictures Company, 119 West 
25th St., New York. 

Elson Art Publication Company, School 
St., Belmont, Mass. 

Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 

Thompson Publishing Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The last named firm publishes scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays in blue prints for 
one cent each, and black and white prints 
from 10 to 25 cents, according to size, 
4x 5 or § x 10 inches. 

A few of these pictures chosen with ref- 
erence to a special subject can be used in 
making displays of such groups as charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s plays, portraits of 
Shakespeare, heroines of Shakespeare, 
boys in Shakespeare, Shakespearean cos- 
tumes, scenes from his country, etc. 


Special Sets Worth Buying 


‘‘Here Shakespeare lived,” a portfolio 
of ten photogravures, 9 x 12 inches in 
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size, costing $1.50 postpaid, published by 
the Elson Art Publication Company, Bel- 
mont, Mass. This portfolio is made up of 
the following pictures. 

Bust of Shakespeare in Chancel of 
Trinity Church 

Shakespeare House 

Room in which Shakespeare was born 

Ann Hathaway’s cottage 

View of Stratford from Memorial Theater 

View of Memorial Theatre from Clopton 
Bridge 

Mary Arden’s Cottage 

In the Garden of Ann Hathaway’s Cot- 
tage 

Grammar School and Guild Chapel 

Interior of Trinity Church. 

The Mentor for Sept. 1, 1914, v. 2, no. 14, 
Serial no. 66. A set of 6 pictures in brown, 
with descriptions of the same, 15 cents 
postpaid. Address Mentor Association, 52 
East 19th St., New York. This set in- 
cludes: 

The Avon and Stratford Church 

Ann Hathaway’s Cottage 

Shakespeare’s Work Room 

Shakespeare’s Grave in Stratford Church 

Room in which Shakespeare was born 

Shakespeare’s House, Stratford. 


Large Pictures Suitable for Libraries 
and Schools 


The firms publishing small prints also 
put out large pictures varying in size from 
approximately one te five feet in length, 
and costing from $1.00 to $50.00, according 
to the quality of the print. 

Some beautiful carbon photographs, 
photogravures and colored reproductions 
of the Shakespeare country and scenes 
and characters from Shakespeare’s dramas 
may be purchased from other firms such as 

Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Detroit Publishing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Emery School Art Co., 372 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Horace K. Turner Co., Oak Hill, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

Special mention might be made of a few 
separate pictures: 
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Choosing the casket (From Merchant of 
Venice) by F. Barth; Othello’s Defence 
before the Doge of Venice; Othello nar- 
rating his adventures to Desdemona and 
Brebantio; Romeo and Juliet at the Friar’s, 
by Carl Becker, any one of which may be 
purchased from the Berlin Photographic 
Co., for $6.00 or $12.00, according to size 
and kind of print, and Ellen Terry as 
Portia, by Sir John E. Millais, and King 
Lear, by Benjamin West, which may be 
procured from the Detroit Publishing Co. 
for $5.00 each. 


Portraits 


Even as small a list of Shakespearean 
pictures as this would be very incomplete 
without some mention of the portraits. 
While none exist which can be said with 
absolute safety to have been executed 
during the lifetime of the poet, there are 
two extant portraits known to have been 
produced within a short time after his 
death, namely the “Bust in the Stratford 
Church” made by Gerard Johnson, and the 
“Droeshout engraving” which now hangs 
in the Memorial Picture Gallery at Strat- 
ford, and which is said to have been taken 
from an old painting of Shakespeare in the 
45th year of his age. Of others the “Ely 
Palace portrait” and the “Felton portrait” 
are well known; the “Janssen,” or “‘Somer- 
set portrait” is one of the best, but the one 
which is most often reproduced and claimed 
to be the finest in existence is the ‘““Chandos 
painting” now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

The firm of Keppel & Co., 4 East 39th 
St., New York, carry the famous etchings 
of this portrait by Leopold Flaning. 
Prices are from $75.00 to $12.00 according 
to the proof, whether remarque proofs, 
signed artist’s proofs, or lettered impres- 
sions. 

Good protogravure reproductions are 
procurable from the Berlin Photographic 
Company and the Horace K. Turner Com- 
pany for $5.00, while smaller and less ex- 
pensive reproductions of this and other 
portraits may be purchased from the firms 
listed in this article. 

An illustrated account of the portraits 
of Shakespeare is to be found in the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, 
v. 24, p. 787-793. 

Fortunate indeed is the library that has 
in its possession or can obtain from some 
source for an exhibit, fine editions of 
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Shakespeare’s plays or collections of 
famous illustrations such as the Darley 
Gallery of Shakespearean Illustrations or 
the Abbey series. 





INTERESTING BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE 


Reprinted from the New York Branch Library News. 


Baker, George P. The development of 
Shakespeare as a dramatist. 


Bennett, John. Master Skylark: a 
story of Shakespeare’s time. 

Primarily for young people, but excellent for 
any reader who wishes a faithful description of 
the life of groups of wandering actors like those 
in Shakespeare’s company. 

Brandes, George. William Shakespeare: 
a critical study. 
Views of a Danish critic. 


Dowden, Edward. Shakespeare. 


A “primer.” Very brief and useful. 


—— Shakspere; a critical study of his 
mind and art. 


Harris, Frank. The man Shakespeare 
and his tragic life-story. 

Opinions of an author who thinks he finds 
Shakespeare’s biography in his writings. To be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

Hazlitt, W. Carew. Shakespeare; himself 
and his work; a biographical study. 


Howells, William Dean. The seen and 
unseen at Stratford-on-Avon; a 
fantasy. 

The author wanders through Stratford with 
the ghosts of Shakespeare and Bacon. 

Jameson, Anna. Shakespeare’s heroines. 


Lamb, Charles, & Mary Lamb. Tales 
from Shakespeare. 
For young people. 


Lee, Sidney. A life of William Shake- 
speare. 

One of the very best of the biographies. The 
author is generally held to be the most eminent 
living authority on the known facts of Shake- 
speare’s life. 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright. William 
Shakespeare; poet, dramatist and 
man. 


Masefield, John. William Shakespeare. 


“For the use of people who are reading Shake- 
speare, and partly to encourage the study of the 
plays.” 


Matthew, Brander. Shakespere as a 
playwright. 

“‘Not a biography of Shakespere; it is a study 
of his stage-craft.”’ 


Neilson, William Allan, & A. H. Thorn- 
dike. The facts about Shakespeare. 


This sets forth (p. 163—166) a brief statement 
of the reaons why none of the “‘Baconian’”’ theo- 
ries are worth lengthy consideration. 


Raleigh, Walter. Shakespeare. 


A short biography. One of the “English Men of 
Letters”’ series. 


Robertson, J. M. The Baconian heresy; a 
confutation. 


Rolfe, W. J. A life of William Shake- 
speare. : 


Shaw, George Bernard. The dark lady of 
the sonnets. 


In the volume of plays called ‘‘Misalliance.”’ 
It is a whimsical comedy about Shakespeare, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary Fitton. 


Snaith, J. C. Anne Feversham. 
A pleasing novel, in which Shakespeare ap- 
pears as an important character. 
Winter, William. Shakespeare on the 
stage. 
In two volumes. Recollections of Shakespear- 


ean actors and actresses. 


—— Shakespeare’s England. 
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selected biographical works, books on 
Shakespeare’s environment, on the music 
of Shakespeare, of stories and plays about 
him, and on costumes and pageants. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


The University of Wisconsin is planning 
to commemorate adequately the three 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Shakespeare by tributes adopted to various 
phases of his genius. These several under- 
takings may be listed as follows: 


I. A Shakespeare Memorial Volume. 
Under the title “Shakespeare Studies’ 
members of the Department of English 
have composed a volume of essays on sub- 
jects related with Shakespeare. This 
volume will appear in April. It will include 
these essays: 

R. E. Neil Dodge, “‘An Obsolete Eliza- 
bethan Mode of Rhyming.” 

O. J. Campbell, Jr., ““A Dutch Analogue 
of Richard III.” 

J. F. A. Pyre, “Pathos in Shakespearean 
Tragedy.” 

F. W. Roe, “‘Charles Lamb and Shake- 
speare.” 

Karl Young, “An Elizabethan Defense 
of the Stage.” 

H. A. Burd, “‘Ritson on Shakespeare.” 

J. R. Moore, ““The Song in Shakespeare’s 
Dramas.” 

F. G. Hubbard, “A Characteristic of 
Marlowe’s Style.” 

Miss L. B. Campbell, 
Vagary.” 

A. Beatty, ““Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 

W. E. Leonard, “A Sequence of Sonnets.” 

Louis Wann, ‘The Collaboration of 
Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger.”’ 

T. H. Dickinson, ‘Some Principles of 
Shakespeare Staging.” 


**Garrick’s 


II. Public Lectures by Noted Scholars in 
Elizabethan Drama. Two lecturers of wide 
repute for their scholarship in the drama of 
Shakespeare have been secured. Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of 
California speaks on Thursday, April 27, 
and Professor William Allan Neilson, of 
Harvard University, speaks on Friday, 
April 28, on “Shakespeare and Religion.” 


III. A Masque of Shakespeare. On 
the campus in the late spring a masque will 
be produced with University players. The 
author of the masque is Professor W. E. 
Leonard; Professor C. H. Mills writes the 
music. The masque is under direction of 
Professor J. F. A. Pyre; dances produced by 
Miss B. M. Trilling, and settings and cos- 
tumes designed by Miss C. H. Schmit. 


IV. AnElizabethan Song Recital. Under 
direction of Professor P. W. Dykema there 
will be offered a recital of Elizabethan 
music and later settings of Shakespeare’s 
songs. 


V. A Professional Production. Nego- 
tiations are being made to secure Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson and his com- 
pany for a series of performances of Hamlet 
in the late spring. 

All of these undertakings will be of 
broad appeal, and the widest participation 
in them by citizens of the state will be 


welcomed. 
THOMAS S. DICKINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


III 


Chicago Libraries 


By Renée B. Stern, Editorial Staff of The Mothers Magazine 


Chicago is a city of rapid growth, 
whether viewed from the commercial, 
civic or educational standpoint. In no 
aspect is this growth more conspicuous 
than in the development of library facili- 
ties. Practically every public high school 
and many of the grade schools rejoice in 
their own collections, and others borrow 
from the school deposit collections pro- 
vided by the Chicago Public Library. 
Omitting the public library branches, 
which are little libraries in themselves; 
omitting the fine cotlections in commercial 
houses and public school libraries, there 
still remain some fifty libraries in the city 
of Chicago, and though these may be pri- 
marily for the use of their special institu- 
tions, most of them are open to the refer- 
ence use of students. Many are the libraries 
of private clubs, such as the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers and the City Club of 
Chicago; others again, are parts of private 
educational institutions; St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, with its rare old volumes; the vast 
collections of the University of Chicago 
totaling some 460,000 volumes or the small, 
highly specialized material of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, which 
is one of the most compact, up-to-date 
sociological reference tools in the city, its 
three thousand books being supplemented 
by nearly three times that number of 
pamphlets and clippings. 

General characteristics. Perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of all the 
Chicago libraries is their readiness to 
cooperate, to make inter-library loans and 
to aid students in their work. There is 
lacking the dignity of some of the old 
eastern institutions, where the reference 
librarian lives in his sanctum and only his 
assistants are accessible to the common 
herd; there is on the contrary a tendency 
for the librarian-in-chief to wander through 
the rooms, seeing that all goes smoothly 


and even offering personal assistance on 
occasion. The result of this policy is that 
the heads know from actual experience 
what the public wants and needs and can 
direct effort towards supplying these needs 
as library finances permit. In like manner, 
the libraries aid and supplement each 
other, conserving their funds by avoiding 
duplication. The Art Institute makes a 
specialty of art books, therefore, the other 
libraries make no effort to go beyond a 
small working collection on that subject; 
John Crerar Library has magnificent col- 
lections on technical and medical lines, 
so none but technical or medical schools 
try to duplicate this material except for 
general reference purposes; the Public 
Library supplies the citizens with fiction, 
popular history, foreign languages, travel 
and science as well as juvenile books; 
therefore, these fields are not attempted by 
other institutions, while in genealogy, col- 
lections of rare books, English and American 
history and literature, Newberry Library is 
the source of information. 

Having outlined the general policy of the 
Chicago libraries in matters common to all, 
the three large libraries: John Crerar, 
Chicago Public and Newberry deserve 
separate study, for each has distinct 
characteristics, like people of strong indi- 
viduality. 

Chicago public library. The Chicago 
Public Library is the oldest of the three, 
yet even this patriarch was started after 
the Chicago fire of 1871, and established 
under the act of 1872. Although previous 
to that time the city had no public library, 
the impression spread abroad that a fine 
collection had been destroyed, and Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School 
Days was moved to collect some 7000 
volumes, many being from their authors 
and others from libraries, scientific socie- 
ties and publishers. When the donation 
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reached Chicago it was temporarily stored 
in a tank—the city’s first library building. 
The special autographed volumes of this 
collection are carefully preserved in the 
present main library building, and the 
children’s room is the Thomas Hughes 
Room, in memory of the real founder of 
the Chicago Public Library. 

The library has special collections, 
among them one of music, that loans many 
scores and is most popular during opera 
season; there is an art department that is 
appreciated by art students as well as 
commercial designers for whom so many 
of its books are purchased, and frequently 
some of the staff recognize the source of 
the artistic backgrounds and decorations 
in one of the big shop windows after the 
window dressers have been studying the 
art and history of some special period or 
country. 

The collection of foreign books in over a 
dozen languages numbers about 75,000 
but is never equal to the constantly grow- 
ing demand. There is a smail collection of 
books for the blind, about 1,600 volumes 
with annual circulation of 2,800. The Civic 
Room has its material largely in clipping 
and pamphlet form since it must keep 
abreast of new movements long before there 
is definite and sufficient material to warrant 
a book on the specific subject. There is a 
special room for women where references 
required for their club papers is kept and 
where students can work in more comfort 
than is possible in the large, but usually 
crowded main reference rooms or the 
equally crowded periodical room, where 
some 1200 periodicals and newspapers are 
subscribed for. Special drama collections 
are maintained for references and both 
schools and colleges have lists of their col- 
lateral readings sent the reference de- 
partment that these books be kept for their 
students’ reference work. There are as 
many as 5,000 readers of reference material 
in the various departments of the main 
building on a busy day—a small city of 
people in itself. The total number of 
volumes in the library Jan. 1, 1916, 
was 663,657, with a staff of 350 employes 
(exclusive of janitors and engineers), to 
handle the work. 
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Extra-mural work. All these efforts 
to reach the general public are indications 
of the chief characteristic of this library— 
it is, in fact, as well as in name, a PUBLIC 
Library. The public may use books on the 
premises, or by having a guarantee signed 
by a resident whose name appears in the 
directory, may take books home on both 
fiction and non-fiction, while students and 
teachers have special privileges extended 
to them in the number of books they may 
borrow. Yet all this is less characteristic 
than the effort of the library to carry books 
to the people through its 123 stations 
(which are merely exchange points); 26 
traveling libraries, that loan collections in 
outlying districts for a time; several hun- 
dred school deposits, which are put at the 
disposal of the teachers and permit teachers 
to select their own books from the shelves if 
they so desire; a dozen deposit collections, 
that carry books to social settlements and 
commercial houses; and the 34 branch libra- 
ries, many of which are larger and have 
greater circulation records than the main 
library of many a city of fair size. These 
extra-mural collections total a circulation 
that equals and bids fair to eclipse that of 
the main library. Due attention is paid to 
the reading public that may be attracted 
to a branch library, settlement or com- 
mercial house and the various languages, 
technical and historical works sent show 
that the books have been chosen with an 
eye to their prospective borrowers. Special 
books are bought to supply a local need, 
and the addition of a certain cook book to 
a thousand volume collection in one of the 
commercial houses so pleased the ‘“‘chef’’ 
who had desired it, that the collection soon 
had to be augmented by a number of Polish 
books for his foreign-born assistants who 
had ignored the library until their chief told 
them that they “could get anything they 
wanted if they’d just ask for it.” 

The unwritten code of the Chicago 
Public Library is to serve the best interests 
of the public whose taxes support it. 

John Crerar library. John Crerar 
Library is the practical outworking of the 
idea of the Chicago business man whose 
name it bears. This technical reference 
library is housed in temporary quarters 
pending the accumulation of a sufficient 
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fund to erect its own building on its 
ground across the street from the Chicago 
Public Library. The 350,000 books and 
120,000 pamphlets are technical in the 
broadest sense, including sociology, labor, 
finance, and medicine as well as_ the 
theoretic and applied sciences. Magazines 
supply material newer than books can 
give. The spirit of the institution is that of 
helpfulness to all comers, and there have 
been as many as a thousand reference 
readers in a day. Despite the small tem- 
porary quarters available, over 165,000 
readers have used the library in the past 
year. Although no books are circulated to 
individuals except in rare instances, there 
is great liberality in loaning to other insti- 
tutions and a readiness to buy books that 
will be of actual service to students. 

The great catalog of Crerar Library is 
typical of the institution in its careful, 
thorough preparation. The library prints 
its own cards to supplement the Library 
of Congress and keeps a duplicate catalog 
in the two other great libraries and in the 
University of Chicago Library to assist 
staff and readers at long range. Eighteen 
other libraries subscribe for Crerar cards, 
which rank with the L. C. cards in use- 
fulness. With the separate arrangements 
under author and title, classed catalog, 
and subject index there are several means 
of attaining desired references. The classed 
catalog includes a topographical index so 
that data concerning any locality are 
arranged chronologically instead of alpha- 
betically under subject since date of publi- 
cation is a prime factor to the technical 
student. Perhaps the best feature of the 
catalog is the readiness of the staff to 
assist readers who are at all confused in 
their attempts to find their way among 
over 800,000 cards in over a thousand 
drawers. 

Newberry library. The Newberry 
Library is in direct contrast with the other 
two institutions. It enjoys a private en- 
dowment that grew for twenty years before 
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the library was begun. It is located some 
distance north of the center of the city and 
the original intent was to provide a general 
reference collection. The founding of 
Crerar Library caused the transference of 
about 8,000 volumes on scientific subjects 
to the younger institution and no effort 
has been made to duplicate either these or 
the fine medical collection given by Dr. 
Nicholas Senn, which has been transferred 
to Crerar as more fitting in that library. 
The collections total 350,000 volumes and 
during the past year (1915), 72,000 readers 
made use of 130,000 volumes (exclusive of 
open shelf books). <A typically busy day 
requires service for 300 to 350 readers. 

The Ayer collection of history, biography 
and travel, is especially strong in works re- 
lating to America, with a good working 
collection of linguists, notably the Hawaiian 
and Philippine dialects. 

The genealogic division of the library is 
notable for the analysis of its contents 
which puts the large collection in such 
form that it is easy to get at desired ma- 
terial. No other library in the city has 
any extensive collection on this subject, 
but refers to Newberry for most material 
on this topic. The art material covers 
aesthetics and history of art; the 16,500 
volume library of Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte forms the foundation of an ex- 
tensive library on philology; the museum 
contains specimens of early printing and 
rare old manuscripts; there is the Clarke 
collection on fishing and angling, ali 
artistically bound; another special col- 
lection includes English and American 
hymn books. Newberry is purely a refer- 
ence library and in most part a library for 
persons who enjoy the literary flavor of 
books, and is a house of literary apprecia- 
tion. The other institutions are more in- 
clined to regard books as tools, albeit very 
precious ones, for the practical purposes of 
the every day life of the mass of the people 
in a cosmopolitan city. 
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Some Business Libraries of Chicago Small in Size but Large in Service 


By Louise B. Krause, Librarian, H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Visitors to Chicago cannot avoid what is 
known as “‘the loop.” Sooner or later they 
are drawn either by necessity or interest 
into its bounds, for it is the heart of the 
city’s life and to those who have both 
worked and played within its confines, it is 
one of the most interesting spots in the 
world. 

The casual visitor to ‘‘the loop” sees 
only its well known attractions, art, 
music and drama, the great stores along 
State Street, or the many restaurants and 
tea shops. These sights, however, consti- 
tute only a portion of its varied interests, 
and the sum total can be found only by 
those who penetrate into the activities 
hidden in its great office buildings. 

These skyscrapers are often superficially 
dismissed from consideration, with the one 
word “business,” by those who do not 
realize that business is one of the intense 
human interests of ‘“‘the loop,” if one can 
come close enough to feel its pulse and see 
its daily round of work. 

It is the purpose of this article to intro- 
duce readers to a small but interesting 
phase of business, namely, some little busi- 
ness libraries hidden in the great office 
buildings of Chicago’s loop. Just two blocks 
from the Hotel LaSalle, the A. L. A. Mid- 
winter headquarters, may be found three 
busy little libraries under one roof, that of 
the new Continental and Commercial Bank 
Building at the corner of Adams and La- 
Salle Streets. In the Edison Building, just 
one block east on Adams Street, on the 
eighteenth floor, will be found another 
business library, that of the Common- 
wealth-Edison Company, and four blocks 
further down the street in the home of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, on 
the sixteenth floor, will be found its com- 
pany library. 

Safety first library. On the ninth 
floor of the Continental and Commercial 
Bank Building will be found the head- 
quarters of the National Safety Council, 
whose library stretches out a helping hand 
to every corner of the United States. Its 


service is purely altruistic as the National 
Safety Council does not exist to make 
money, but to give service to the business 
organizations which maintain it on a mem- 
bership basis. Its slogan is “Safety First— 
Individual—Public—Industrial,” and its 
supreme purpose, “the conservation of 
human life.” 

The library is building up a collection of 
printed material on accident prevention, 
which also includes the experiences of in- 
dividuals and industrial organizations in 
their efforts to reduce accidents, and is 
also sending out to members and inquirers, 
reference lists, and printed literature on all 
phases of this subject. The prevention of 
accidents by personal caution and also by 
the use of mechanical devices is urged in 
this literature. The librarian states that 
75 per cent of accidents can be prevented 
by safety education, and 25 per cent can 
be prevented by mechanical devices. 
“The Bull’s Eye of Safety-Personal Cau- 
tion” so reads one of the striking circulars 
prepared by the Council. 

These special circulars distributed by the 
library cover a wide range of subjects. 
Many of them are made up into attractive 
poster exhibits by the librarian on such 
subjects as health sanitation, safety in the 
home, street traffic, railroad trespassing, 
safe foot holds, “booze” and its relation to 
industry, and mechanical safeguards for 
different industries. 

Miss Ann White, the librarian, states that 
the library will be glad to furnish exhibits 
of this character to any state library com- 
mission, if it is willing to pay express 
charges and will agree to circulate the ex- 
hibits among the libraries of its state. Ex- 
hibits will also be furnished on the same 
terms to large public libraries if they are 
willing to display the exhibits at their 
various branches. 

Reference lists on accident prevention 
can also be furnished to libraries, and draw- 
ings, photographs, blueprints, lantern slides, 
rules and regulations, models, and litera- 
ture on the organization of safety cam- 
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paigns can be loaned to any university or 
college making a special study of the sub- 
ject. The New Haven Public Library has 
recently had a “‘safety-first’”’ exhibit, some 
of the material in which was furnished by 
the National Safety Council. 

The library sells for thirty-five cents a 
“safety-first’” story for children, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Council, 
entitled “Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts,” 
(see A. L. A. Book-list, Dec., 1915, p. 141), 
which should be found among the chil- 
dren’s books of every public library. 

Portland cement library. The library 
of the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, on the fifteenth floor of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, is 
the most complete one of its kind in the 
country, making a specialty of literature 
dealing with the manufacture of cement 
and processes of concrete construction. 
The collection contains everything authori- 
tative on these subjects, together with 
certain related literature, for example: 
the building codes of all cities having a 
population of over 50,000 and a large col- 
lection of trade catalogs dealing with 
machinery and materials associated with 
concrete construction. Ali works on cement 
and concrete are carefully examined by 
experts of the company before they are put 
on the library shelves, in order that no one 
who uses the library will find incorrect or 
misleading data. 

The library occupies a floor space, 29 
feet long by 19 feet wide, with a single 
reading table, and is an excellent illustra- 
tion of how the literature of any one indus- 
try can be concentrated for office use. 

The function of the library is two-fold; 
first, to furnish data required by the com- 
pany in keeping thoroughly informed on all 
phases of the cement industry and develop- 
ments in the use of concrete, and, second, 
to assist the Information Bureau of the 
company in carrying on its educational 
work with the public. 

The Information Bureau prepares au- 
thoritative and scientific treatises for free 
distribution ‘showing the various uses of 
concrete, without directly advertising the 
product of its own company as its name 
does not appear in the publications except 
in the imprint. These treatises cover 
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Small farm buildings of concrete, Concrete 
pavement, Concrete silos, and similar sub- 
jects, and can be obtained bound in cloth, 
free of charge, by any library which agrees 
to catalog and put them on its shelves. 
Sixty-nine Wisconsin libraries have taken 
advantage of this privilege. 

The Information Bureau also aids rural 
communities by working with state and 
federal organizations established in the 
interest of farmers, and is prepared to fur- 
nish lecturers and lantern slides to Farmers’ 
Institutes, and also to universities having 
special courses on cement and concrete. 

One of the interesting features of the 
library is the method of filing lantern 
slides of which there are 8500. The slides 
are filed in a specially made cabinet con- 
taining drawers, similar to those used for a 
card catalog, but finished with felt sides, 
and a felt covered back block. A subject 
card catalog of the slides is prepared on 
cards four by six inches, on which are 
pasted photographs of the slides together 
with brief descriptions, in order that 
slides can be selected for use without the 
trouble of handling them. 

The public is encouraged to write to the 
Information Bureau for all kind of data on 
the use of concrete, and 4,000 requests 
were answered in one year. The library 
makes this work possible by a large analyti- 
cal subject card catalog, which exhaustively 
records information hidden in books, per- 
iodicals and pamphlets. Reference lists 
are also prepared by the librarian, Miss 
Janet O’Brien, for professors and students 
who desire information, and libraries may 
avail themselves freely .of this service if 
they so desire. The public is also welcome 
to use this library and college professors 
often visit it for research during vacation 
periods. 

Byllesby & Co. library. The library 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company can be 
found on the nineteenth floor of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank Building. 
This company are engineers and managers 
of public utility properties and the library 
of the company is maintained for the pur- 
pose of acquiring every bit of accurate 
information bearing upon the materials, 
the methods, and the requirements neces- 
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sary for safe construction, financing and 
operation of public utilities. 

Particular stress is put upon the import- 
ance of adequate administration, and one of 
the chief features of the library is, that in- 
formation is accurately available for con- 
sultation without delay. One of the im- 
portant duties of the librarian is to be as 
thoroughly in touch as possible with alt 
phases of the business of the company, and 
to keep a constant lookout for all material 
of present or possible future interest, and 
have it immediately available for use when 
required. 

If space permitted, illustrations could 
be given of the use made of this library in 
conducting company business which would 
give ample evidence of the fact that a 
library in a business organization, if prop- 
erly administered, is not an indifferent 
asset, but a vital factor, one which the 
organization cannot possibly do without. 
The library is a research laboratory and 
contributes data to practically every im- 
portant problem which comes before the 
company for consideration. 

In order to adequately maintain this 
service, books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
photographs, maps, and manuscript data 
have been thoroughly organized into 
working files, and furnish a concrete ex- 
ample of the real efficiency of standard 
library practice in serving the needs of 
business. The method of filing and index- 
ing photographs and U. S. topographic 
map sheets are two of the interesting fea- 
tures of this library. 

Commonwealth-Edison library. The 
Commonwealth-Edison Company, which 
supplies practically all the electricity used 
in Chicago, has for a number of years 
been building up a working library of 
authoritative books and periodicals on the 
electric industry, and encouraging its 
employes to use it freely. 

Every wide-awake business man knows 
the importance of keeping informed on the 
latest developments in his line of work, 
and he also knows that books alone cannot 
do it, for in a rapidly growing industry they 
are out of date before they are off the press. 
This is particularly true of electricity and 
its applications, for no industry has made 
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strides equal to its rapid growth and new 
applications. 

The business man, therefore, must read 
the current periodicals devoted to his 
particular line of work, for the latest in- 
formation, and this is not an easy task, 
when one considers the large number of 
technical journals issued in this country, 
exclusive of foreign publications. The task 
of keeping the members of a business or- 
ganization in touch with articles which they 
should read necessarily falls to the librarian 
and in a large organization like the Com- 
monwealth-Edison Company with many 
men to be kept informed about many 
articles, a weekly subject digest of current 
articles of interest is prepared by the 
librarian and a copy sent to all members of 
the company who desire it. Miss Helen 
Norris, the librarian, reports that the cir- 
culation of periodicals for January, 1916, 
was over 600, and each month shows a 
growth in circulation. 

The Commonwealth-Edison Company 
library also aids by its resources an agency 
maintained by the company, called The 
Central Station Institute. This Institute is 
designed to educate young men for various 
lines of service in Central Station work 
either in this company or elsewhere, and 
regular class work is maintained which re- 
quires the help of a reference library. 

In its reference work and also in its 
plans to circulate some good fiction, to- 
gether with a number of general literary 
periodicals to which it already subscribes, 
the library might be said to resemble a small 
public library although it is maintained 
entirely by a large corporation for the ex- 
clusive use of its 5,000 employes, a number 
equal to the population of a good size 
town. 

Public utility library. The library of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
occupies a room which was designed and 
furnished for its use at the time the build- 
ing was erected, and while not satisfactory 
in arrangement for a practical working 
library, it is a pleasure to the eye, with its 
large fireplace, built-in bookcases and 
handsome mahogany furniture and wains- 
cots. 

Mr. Oscar Norman, the librarian, is 
building up a very complete library on the 
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subject of gas manufacture and distribu- 
tion and has given considerable time and 
study to various phases of the gas business. 
The technical details of this gas library 
will not, however, be of as much interest 
to librarians in general as will a brief ac- 
count of the educational work which Mr. 
Norman is conducting so admirably. 
Although it might be well to state as an 
indication of the interest of the company in 
purely technical matters, that the average 
circulation of technical journals is one 
thousand each month. 

The library aims in its educational work 
to raise the general efficiency of the com- 
pany, by encouraging and stimulating in- 
dividuals to better their education. This is 
done in a variety of ways, one of which is 
the opportunity given the library to work 
with the “‘Advance Club,” an organization 
of 1500 employes for the purpose of mutual 
acquaintance and good fellowship. The 
activities of the Club are divided into vari- 
ous sections, for study and recreations and 
the library aims to furnish literature and 
ideas suited to all of them. 

The Advance Club News is a _ semi- 
monthly periodical devoted to the interests 
of the Club and furnishes a vehicle for the 
library to reach its many members. Mr. 
Norman says he endeavors to put some- 
thing into each issue which will lead the 
reader to think, and overcome mental 
inertia, for in his opinion the library prob- 
lem is not so much in getting people to 
read, as in getting them to think. Space 
will not permit of a detailed account of the 
interesting variety, both of method and 
material, which Mr. Norman uses in en- 
deavoring to reach the Advance Club 
members. 

The library was the originator of a plan 
which was put into operation with the 
help of another department, to take an 
educational census of the boys employed 
in the company, in order to find out their 
deficiencies and if possible, meet their 
needs. The library earnestly urges all 
employes to complete a high school course, 
and distributes notices of night school 
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courses, offered by the public schools and 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The educational work of the library is 
not limited to efforts to reach employes 
through a general organization or the 
printed page, but is supplemented by 
direct efforts to reach the individual, and 
fit material exactly to his case. This is, 
according to the librarian, the most inter- 
esting and difficult part of the work, pre- 
senting almost unlimited opportunities, 
and “‘if I were twenty times a twin,” said 
Mr. Norman, “I could not do all the things 
I see an opportunity for doing.” 

In doing this personal work, the libra- 
rian does not wait for people to come to the 
library for help, but instead goes out into 
“the by-ways and hedges’’ and discovers 
what they need and offers it to them. Some 
interesting examples of this method of work 
could be related, one of which was a con- 
versation with an Italian boy whom the 
librarian found could speak Italian but 
could not read it very weil; the boy is now 
engaged, through the personal efforts of the 
librarian, in learning to read his mother 
tongue. A waitress in the lunch room main- 
tained by the company was found to be a 
Greek with educational aspirations, in 
order that she might get a position in a 
Greek bank. This solved the librarian’s 
problem of how to use a Greek newspaper 
the library received gratis, for his hobby is 
to fit his available material to the people 
who most need it. 

In addition to these five libraries, so 
briefly noted, there are other business 
libraries in the city which cannot be de- 
scribed at this time, and as readers of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin know, there are 
also a number of business house libraries 
maintained by the Chicago public library 
in cooperation with commercial houses, 
which were described in an article by Miss 
Field in the Bulletin for June, 1915. Readers 
of both articles will note the difference in 
type between the libraries Miss Field has 
described and those which the writer has 
endeavored to introduce to the reader of the 
Bulletin. 
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The John Crerar Library 


Extracts from address by Dr. Clement W. Andrews at Wisconsin Summer Conference 


The John Crerar Library is the youngest 
of the three public libraries of Chicago. 
It owes its existence to the public spirit of 
the man for whom it is named. It is not 
possible to state Mr. Crerar’s reasons for 
his gift better than by quoting the fiftieth 
section of his will, which reads as follows: 

The founder’s purpose. “Recognizing 
the fact that I have been a resident of 
Chicago since 1862, and that the greater 
part of my fortune has been accumulated 
here, and acknowledging with hearty 
gratitude the kindness that has always been 
extended to me by my many friends, and by 
my business and social acquaintances and 
associates, I give, devise, and bequeath all 
the rest, remainder and residue of my estate, 
both real and personal, for the erection, cre- 
ation, maintenance, and endowment of a 
free public library, to be called ‘The John 
Crerar Library,’ and to be located in the 
city of Chicago, Illinois, a preference being 
given to the South Division of the city, 
inasmuch as the Newberry Library will be 
located in the North Division.” * * * * 

“T desire the building to be tasteful, 
substantial, and fireproof, and that a suf- 
ficient fund be reserved over and above the 
cost of its construction to provide, maintain 
and support a library for all time. I desire 
the books and periodicals selected with a 
view to create and sustain a healthy moral 
and Christian sentiment in the community, 
and that all nastiness and immorality be 
excluded. I do not mean by this that there 
shall not be anything but hymn books and 
sermons, but I mean that dirty French 
novels and all skeptical trash and works of 
questionable moral tone shall never be 
found in this library. 

“IT want its atmosphere that of Christian 
refinement and its aim and object the 
building up of character, and I rest content 
that the friends I have named will carry 
out my wishes in these particulars.” 

Mr. Crerar died in 1889 but his will was 
contested by distant kin and it was not 
until 1894 that the estate was finally 
settled and the library incorporated. In 


1895 it was organized and the present 
treasurer and librarian were appointed. 
The twenty years which have passed since 
that time have seen a steady development 
in the resources, the collections, and the 
usefulness of the institution. The endow- 
ment has been increased from less than 
two and one-half millions to more than 
three and one-half millions, and a building 
fund of more than one million accumulated; 
the staff has been increased from two to 
sixty; the volumes from three to 350,000; 
the average daily attendance from 79 to 
over 500. * * * In general terms the field of 
the John Crerar Library may be stated as 
the sciences and useful arts. It is more 
definitely indicated by the five original 
departments of General Works, Social 
Sciences, Physical Sciences, Natural 
Sciences and Applied Sciences, together 
with the sixth, Medical Sciences, added 
later. For obvious reasons the last named, 
the Department of Medical Sciences, has 
a separate reading room and reference force 
but with these exceptions the divison is 
made mainly for statistics, though it is of 
use in securing a symmetrical development 
of the collections. That such a develop- 
ment has been in large measure attained is 
shown by the latest statistics available, 
which give in round figures for General 
Works 46,500 vols.; Social Sciences 87,000; 
Physical Sciences 28,000; Natural Sciences 
33,000; Medical Sciences 66,000; Applied 
Sciences 67,000; Unclassified 17,000. 
Adding 15,000 for the Orientalia and a 
few others not yet accessioned makes a 
total of 360,000 volumes. Besides these 
bound volumes there are some 110,000 
pamphlets and nearly 10,000 sheet maps. 
There are practically no duplicates in the 
library sc that it may be said that the 
library is a good working library on all 
the subjects within its scope and that it 
contains many rare and valuable works in 
mosterinen. ~“ * * * * * 
Collections of moment. Perhaps here 
should be mentioned a collection, believed 
to be the only one in America, of some 60 
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volumes of the Japanese art of floral deco- 
ration. * * * Some of you may not know 
that the subject is one of great importance 
in the social life of Japan. A knowledge of 
its principles and their application is as 
necessary to a Japanese gentleman as that 
of the fox-trot is to an American, while a 
confusion of these principles and the use at 
a high tea of a style suitable only for more 
ordinary social occasions would be a sole- 
cism 9s unpardonable as wearing a busi~ 
ness suit to a ball. * * * 

Let me mention a collection of especial 
interest to the ladies. One is that on Do- 
mestic Economy now numbering over 
2,000 volumes, of which considerably more 
than half are cook-books. Yet the attempt 
has been made not to buy indiscriminately 
but only such as were standard, special, or 
peculiar. The number could have been in- 
creased one-half if not doubled if every 
title seen had been ordered. To a mere man 
the collection is rather astounding. There 
are books on each meal, breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners, teas, suppers, and snacks; 
books on each course at dinner, from soup 
to savories; books for the cuisine of each 
country and section: Austria, China, 
France, Germany, Italy, New England and 
Southern; books for each denomination, 
Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, etc.; books giving meals for one, for 
two, for four, for hotels, for companies of 
soldiers and for campers; books on cooking 
by coke, by gas, by electricity, and without 
fire, and books on special fruits and vege- 
tables. Perhaps the three which interested 
me most were a gastronomic tour of the 
world, written by a German blessed with 
a good appetite and a catholic taste; one 
entitled ‘“‘What to order at a Chinese res- 
taurant’”; and one giving the American 
housewife instruction in the preparation of 
Chinese dishes with directions how to ob- 
tain the necessary ingredients or what 
to substitute for them. * * * 

There are four special collections in the 
library which bear the name of their don- 
ors. The four are the Huntington W. Jack- 
son Collection on Constitutional Law; the 
Senn Collection on Surgery and the His- 
tory of Medicine; the Gradle Collection on 
the Eye and Ear; and the Chanute Collec- 
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tion on Aviation. The increase of the Jack- 
son and Gradle collections is provided for 
by endowment from the donors. 

The Gradle Collection on the Eye and 
Ear is of recent formation but it already 
contains 1,400 volumes. The income is to 
be spent for periodicals and will in time 
make this one of the great collections on 
the subject. 

The Chanute Collection on Aviation is 
interesting not only because it contains 
much manuscript and fugitive material on 
the beginnings of the art but also because 
it honors the memory of one who was an 
efficient pioneer in it. 

A collection of still more value to the 
student was purchased from the late Mr. 
Carl Gerritsen of Amsterdam, in 1904. In- 
cluding his wife’s collection on Woman, 
already mentioned, it consisted of some 
36,000 volumes and pamphlets and weighed 
when boxed for shipment over 17 tons. 
It covers quite thoroughly the subjects of 
banking, finance, socialism and labor. * * * 

The John Crerar Library has attempted 
to meet the needs of the public as com- 
pletely as its resources will permit and has 
devised peculiar tools and methods for the 
purpose. Three of these I will mention 
briefly: the official catalogue, the public 
catalogues, and the system of the reference 
desks. 

Catalogues. The official catalogue is 
so far as I know, unique, though one of its 
features was suggested by Dr. Richardson 
of Princeton and others have now been 
adopted by other libraries. It is the usual 
practice of libraries to keep for official use 
catalogues or lists of the books in the li- 
brary, of those selected for purchase, those 
received but not yet catalogued,etc.,and Dr. 
Richardson of Princeton had also a list of 
the books he wanted but could not afford 
to buy. The peculiarity of the official cata- 
logue of the John Crerar Library is that it 
contains all these separate lists combined 
in one alphabet. As the regular order slip 
must accompany the book through the 
routine it is represented in the official cata- 
logue by a temporary slip. To this com- 
bination are added the titles of all books on 
subjects within the scope of the Library 
which have been brought to the attention 
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of the librarian in his reading of trade lists 
and those of dealers or in any other way. 
* * * 

It is found that this catalogue not only 
helps the cataloguer to determine the au- 
thor’s name, the classifier to make sure 
that all editions of the same book receive 
the same classification, the librarian to de- 
cide quickly and consistently as to offers 
and prices, but also that it helps the refer- 
ence librarian very greatly in that he can at 
once, when a title asked for is not in the 
public catalogues, determine whether it 
has been received but not yet catalogued, 
ordered but not yet received, ordered but 
found unobtainable and why, or consid- 
ered and rejected or the purchase post- 
poned. This enumeration does not exhaust 
the possibilities of usefulness of the cata- 
logue, but it may help you to understand 
why it is regarded as a valuable tool. * * * 
The result, therefore, it is a triple catalogue, 
containing first, the names of authors, edi- 
tors and titles, arranged alphabetically; 
second, an elaborately developed classed 
catalogue arranged according to the Deci- 
mal Classification; third, an alphabetical 
subject index to the classed catalogue which 
also contains the titles of works on those 
subjects which seem to us best treated in 
this way. * * * One notable feature of the 
catalogue is the arrangement of the titles 
referring to any geographical division. 
These are placed in the classed catalogue 
with surprisingly good results. If one 
wants, for instance, to determine what the 
Library has on the natural history of Wis- 
consin, it is not necessary, as in most cata- 
logues, to look under Wisconsin and then 
pick out from a long list of alphabetically 
arranged sub-heads those which should or 
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may include works on the natural history 
of the state, but under 977.5 will be found 
all titles on Wisconsin and those bearing 
the additional marks (in parenthesis) 570 
to 599 will include all on the natural his- 
tory, botany and zoology of the state. This 
topographical arrangement has been found 
to give clues to many imperfectly known 
titles which otherwise would have been 
given up by the reader or by the reference 
librarian. 

The third point is the assistance given by 
the reference librarian. Here experience 
has upset pre-conceived ideas. The devel- 
opment of a library into departments is a 
very enticing idea and a natural one. To 
some extent it is necessary, especially when 
the needs of special classes of readers, e. g. 
in medicine or technology would cause un- 
desirable conditions in the other service of 
the library. Our experience, however, has 
been such as to incline us against any such 
division unless the reasons for it appear 
very strong. * * * 

The John Crerar Library consists now 
of one reference librarian, two assistant 
reference librarians, one senior assistant 
in charge of the Catalogue Room and the 
Superintendent of Delivery. I believe that 
more questions are promptly and accurately 
answered and more effective assistance is 
given by this force than could be by a 
considerably larger staff of men and 
women trained only in a few subjects. 

In conclusion let me invite you most 
cordially and heartily to visit The John 
Crerar Library when you are next in 
Chicago and to determine for yourselves 
whether any of the things I have men- 
tioned are really worth while to you either 
as students or librarians. 





The American Library Association Headquarters 


No survey of the library features of 
Chicago is complete which fails to include 
mention of the fact that the headquarters 
of the American Library Association are 
upon the fifth floor of the public library 
building. Here is centered all of the activi- 
ties of that somewhat energetic association. 


Were we not intending later to treat of the 
American Library Association separately 
we would feel that a somewhat detailed 
account of its work should be here in- 
cluded. For the present, however, we will 
simply call attention to the location of the 
headquarters and emphasize that the 
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office can be of practical help to librarians 
in many ways. Here are some of them: 

1. As a clearing-house for library in- 
formation, a go-between for committees, 
commissions, state associations and library 
clubs, other national associations in their 
dealings with library work, and librarians 
everywhere. The immense correspondence 
growing out of this requires more time 
than any other part of the work. 

2. Through its publications, chief 
among which is, of course, the A. L. A. 
Booklist. 
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3. Through its collection of library 
plans it can help librarians and trustees 
in planning new library buildings. 

4. Through its registration bureau it 
can help worthy library workers to a change 
of position. To do much of this work, how- 
ever, the office needs the converse of the 
proposition; needs to have trustees and 
librarians in search of library people, write 
to headquarters of their need. 





WISCONSIN’S NEWEST LIBRARY 


How many libraries can from the first 
claim an excellently selected, balanced 
collection of books which has been care- 
fully classified. This is true of the library 
at Stone Lake—a village not quite four 
years old, which has a population of about 
150 and is a center for perhaps 500 people 
from the surrounding country. 

Besides being the focus of a rich agri- 
cultural country, Stone Lake has great 
natural beauty and draws many summer 
visitors. One of these, Mr. J. F. Cargill, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, saw the pos- 
sibilities of larger library development than 
the travelling library station affords, al- 
though this is the usual limit of library 
progress in a place of this size. Mr. Cargill 
is himself an author and the possessor of 
an extensive private library. By selecting 
those books from his own shelves which he 
thought particularly adapted to the needs 
of a public library and by soliciting from 
his friends, a collection of over 500 volumes 
was brought together and presented to 
Stone Lake. During the summer, Mrs. 
Cargill (who was engaged in library work 
before her marriage) classified and acces- 
sioned these books. 

A board was appointed and free quarters 
for the library were given in a large, well- 
lighted, and heated room in the bank 
building, through the courtesy of Mr. 
George H. Stubbins. This room has shelv- 
ing on two sides and a good sized reading 
table and chairs; it is ideal for a collection 


of the present growth, including the travel- 
ing library. 

Although the books have been in circula- 
tion, the board wished to compiete the pre- 
liminary processes which Mrs. Cargill had 
begun in the summer. During two or three 
days at the beginning of the month, they 
and others interested met at the library 
and pocketed, stamped, carded, and labelled 
the books. Labelling brought out even 
more definitely how well built up the non- 
fiction collection has been. 

The town of Sand Lake, of 78 sections, 
in which the village of Stone Lake is 
situated, has promised $25 to the library 
and will give $50 more after the tax levy in 
April. The town of Stone Lake, of 36 
sections, which borders on the village of 
Stone Lake, may also contribute, as many 
of the card holders at the library are from 
this district. The Village Improvement 
League has already given about $100 to the 
library. There is a probability of the do- 
nation of a lot and the board’s plan for the 
present is to save the appropriation and the 
League’s gift and invest them later in a 
library building. It is believed that much 
of the material and work will be given and 
that a good start may be made in building 
an attractive log house of one room which 
shall serve as a public library, rest room, 
and, on a small scale, as a community 
center. 

Through Mr. Cargill’s generous dona- 
tion and Stone Lake’s enthusiasm in 
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using his gift to its full capacity, the ad- 
vantages of a public library have been 
made possible and community spirit has 
already centered on building about its 
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library those wider interests which the 
most modern libraries are trying to em- 
body. 

J.C. 3. 





HISTORICAL SOURCE MATERIAL FOR LIBRARIES 


Dr. M. M. Quaife, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, has made a 
statement relative to publications about 
to be issued by that society which will be 
not only of considerable value but of quite 
popular interest. 

“Lewis & Clark’? material. We have 
under way, we have in press and hope to 
have ready for distribution within the next 
couple of months or so a volume devoted 
wholly to newly-found Lewis and Clark 
material. It contains a journal of the river 
trip of Captain Lewis (and in part of Cap- 
tain Clark) from Pittsburgh to the camp 
opposite St. Louis in the late summer and 
autumn (to early winter) of 1803. This 
journal is unique in the sense that there is 
no corresponding record covering this por- 
tion of the expedition. Second, and the 
main item of the volume, is the journal 
complete of Sergeant Ordway from the 
time the expedition left the camp above 
St. Louis in May, 1804, until its return to 
St. Louis in September, 1806. These docu- 
ments are being published with appropriate 
editorial introductions and notations, so 
that the volume should constitute a very 
interesting addition to the records and our 
knowledge of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. The Ordway Journal, lost for a hun- 
dred years, was discovered late in 1913 
quite by chance among the family papers 
of Nicholas Biddle, whom you will perhaps 
recall, was the first editor of the Lewis and 
Clark records. Because of its interest to 
us here in the West, I requested Mr. 
Charles Biddle, grandson of Nichoias Bid- 
dle, to permit us to copy it with a view to 
publication. To this he assented and sent 
on the material that had been unearthed. 
Only when we came to examine it, was it 
discovered that, only about one-half of the 


Ordway Journal had been found. Upon our 
representing this fact and the reasons for 
supposing that the family might have also 
the remainder of the Journal, he proceeded 
to unearth several additional Lewis and 
Clark volumes, one of which proved on 
examination to be the Lewis Journal men- 
tioned above, and two of the others to be 
the continuation of the Ordway Journal 
to its conclusion. 

Records of other explorations in the 
Northwest. Still another document thus 
unearthed, which we are publishing in the 
Proceedings of this year, was a very inter- 
esting (to scholars) manuscript containing 
extracts from the journals of Captain Mc- 
Kay and Lieutenant Evans. These men 
you probably are not aware were leaders 
on the Missouri River exploration enter- 
prise of the Missouri Fur Comapany of St. 
Louis for the years 1795-97. They were 
therefore predecessors in a real sense of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and succeeded 
in going as far up the river as Fort Mandan 
(Lewis and Clark’s first wintering place), 
where Evans spent the winter of 1796 and 
1797 just as Lewis and Clark wintered there 
eight years later. Unfortunately, most of 
the records of the Missouri Fur Company 
explorations have been lost, so that only 
since Doctor Thwaites brought out the 
Lewis and Clark Journals ten years ago 
have we begun to acquire any real informa- 
tion about this prior work of upper Mis- 
souri exploration. The newly discovered 
document which we are printing rounds out 
very materially the previous information 
we have had concerning these explorations 
and in particular gives us the first definite 
knowledge of the work of Lieutenant Evans, 
the one who succeeded in going farthest 
up the Missouri. 
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A valuable map. More recently (with- 
in the last few weeks) there has been found 
in the Indian Office at Washington what is 
supposed to be the long lost map which 
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Evans made of the country explored by 
him. We have the promise of a copy of 
this in time to publish it in the volume of 
Collections which is now in press. 





A BOOK OF VALUE FREE 


Impressed by the high death rate from 
tuberculosis among the Scandinavian peo- 
ple with the importance of spreading infor- 
mation concerning the disease and its pre- 
ventability among the Scandinavians in 
the language which they most readily un- 
derstand, the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association is seeking the cooperation of 
the public libraries of Wisconsin. It will 
furnish, free of charge, a copy of Dr. A. C. 
Amundson’s translation into Norwegian 
and Danish of Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf’s 
prize essay, ““Tuberculosis as a Disease of 
the Masses and How to Combat It,” to 
every library that is interested ebough to 
give assurance that the attention of the 
Scandinavian reading public will be called 
to it and its circulation pushed. In its 
original German, this essay by a New York 
physician won the international prize 
awarded by the international congress 
which convened in Berlin in 1899. The 
German government has had several edi- 
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tions printed and the author’s English 
translation has run into a number of Ameri- 
can editions. The essay has been translated 
into at least twenty-four different lan- 
guages, the Norwegian edition being by 
the Wisconsin physician who voluntarily 
undertook the work with no thought of 
gain but in the hope of rendering a definite 
service to his people. Dr. Amundson’s prac- 
tice had brought him into such close per- 
sonal touch with the need for literature on 
tuberculosis in the Scandinavian tongue 
that he not only translated the Knopf 
essay but published it at his own expense. 
He has never had any desire to make money 
out of the venture and private persons 
wishing copies of the booklet can secure 
it at cost by communicating directly with 
Dr. Amundson at Cambridge, Wisconsin. 
Librarians may secure the booklet by ap- 
plying to Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The opportunity offered the students of 
the school to hear speakers of national 
fame at the University Convocations has 
always been appreciated. In January, 
Dr. Burton, president of Smith College, 
spoke on The Educated Person. Dr. Burton 
spent several days in Madison and upon the 
invitation of Miss Carpenter, who is an 
alumna of Smith, very graciously consented 
to speak at the Library School. He spoke 
in a most compelling way on realizing 


ideals, saying that the ideal must be abso- 
lutely unattainable to be worth striving 
for, yet some of it can be reached every 
day. Both faculty and students deeply 
appreciated the opportunity of hearing Dr. 
Burton and of meeting him personally. 
Several special lectures preceded field 
practice. First, Foreign Fiction by Prof. 
Campbell of the English department. This 
lecture finished the work in fiction, which 
had been the topic under discussion in the 
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Book Selection course for several weeks, 
and was a most suitable conclusion, point- 
ing the way to the masterpieces from other 
countries that should be in every library. 
Second, Miss Bernice Ehler, head of the 
Art Department of the Madison High 
School, lectured on the Principles of 
Composition showing many pictures and 
bulletins to illustrate her points. This 
lecture was in preparation for the making 
of picture bulletins. Third, correlating 
with the regular lessons in Publicity Prof. 
Bleyer of the School of Journalism gave a 
helpful lecture on Newspaper Publicity, 
the students going to the quarters of the 
School of Journalism for the lecture, and at 
its close under the guidance of Prof. 
Bleyer, inspecting the equipment of the 
department, learning much in a brief time 
of the things that go into the make-up of a 
newspaper. The Extension Department of 
the University was also visited, the greater 
part of the time being spent in seeing the 
manner of making up, filing, and mailing 
the package libraries. The students have 
opportunity to test the lessons in Publicity 
during their field practice, and as the 
Bulletin goes to press enthusiastic reports 
are being received of newspaper ‘‘stories” 
that have brought results, of store windows 
lent by public spirited merchants for a 
library display, of posters put in con- 
spicuous places, of visits to schools, etc., all 
to spread the “‘gospel of good books.” 

The first semester closed with the usual 
examinations, and February 1 found the 
students at work in the several libraries 
of the state to which they had been 
assigned. The faculty spend the months 
of suspended schedule supervising the 
work of the students in the field, in com- 
pleting their official visits to the libraries 
of the state, and in office work, completing 
records, revising courses of study, and a 
hundred other details and duties. 
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School Notes 


Semi-indirect lighting has been installed 
in the Faculty office, and is a great boon. 
All who have had access to the bibliographic 
collection shelved in this room, will rejoice 
at this much needed improvement. 


Miss Minnie O. Hill, children’s librarian, 
Racine Public Library, visited the Library 
School and the Madison Free Library 
recently, to study methods of handling 
school dpulicate collections. 


A school paper, Outbreaks, made its 
first appearance on February 14 under the 
editorship of Winifred Batchelor. ‘‘News’” 
was supplied by the students from the 
places to which they went for field prac- 
tice, and clever jokes and grinds abound. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary Watkins Dietrichson, ’09, has been 
placed in charge of the business branch 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
which was opened February 1. She had 
previously been at the head of the 
municipal reference work, which will be 
transferred to the new branch. 

Maude Le Roy, 712, received appointment 
as assistant in the Minneapolis Public 
Library in January. 

Leila A. Janes, 13, librarian of the East 
Side Branch, Evansville (Ind.) Public 
Library, was granted two months leave 
of absence in January for a trip to South 
America. 


Summer School 


The usual Summer Session is announced 
for June 26-August 5. Already a number of 
Wisconsin librarians and assistants have 
registered for the term of six weeks, and it 
is hoped that others planning to attend 
will file their applications soon, as it is 
the part of efficiency to have preliminary 
arrangements made in ample time. It 
saves hurry at the end. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


What are other libraries doing? Perhaps you will find a suggestion in this column that 
you can follow with profit in your community? Send the editor your library news; ad- 


dress Miss Helen Turvill, Wisconsin Library School, Madison. 
15th of each month will appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


libraries appear this month, 


Augusta. A home talent play for the 
benefit of the library proved a great suc- 
cess, netting $85. The Lyceum course this 
winter is being given for the same purpose. 


Beaver Dam. A library of 40 volumes 
has been loaned to the Continuation school, 
and some easy reading Spanish books have 
been added to the library for the use of 
those students who are studying this 
language. 

In the children’s corner a table is sup- 
plied with games and picture puzzles, and 
the children in a very quiet and orderly 
manner, seem to get much enjoyment out 
of these. 

The librarian is planning to turn one of 
the unused side rooms into a mothers’ 
and teachers’ room, keeping here books on 
child study and kindred subjects, also some 
of the best editions of the children’s 
books, 


Beloit. Reminding the children through 
the schools that the library belongs largely 
to them has resulted in a registration of 
109, and a circulation in the children’s 
room for one week of 868 books. On Sat- 
urday, February 11, the circulation was 
361 books—the greatest that the children’s 
room has ever had on any one day. 

Up to the present only three schools have 
been visited, but plans are made so that 
all the school children in the city will be 
reminded of the privileges of the library. 
This systematic visiting has been started 
by library school students as a part of their 
practice work. 

The superintendent of schools has 
recommended the placing of duplicate 
classroom libraries in all the grade school 
rooms, asking the public library to furnish 
the books. 


Notes received before the 
Items about fifty-one 


Black River Falls. A committee of one 
member from the Advancement Associa- 
tion, one from the Civic League, and one 
from each of the Reading clubs, has been 
appointed to decide for what purposes the 
basement rooms of the new library building 
shall be used. 


Brodhead. By actual count the libra- 
rian reports a registration of 1430 bor- 
rowers in a town of 1667 population. To 
quote her words: “It begins to look as if 
the man, woman or child who lives in 
Brodhead and does not use the Library, 
will soon feel lonesome.” 


Cambria. Considerable interest is 
being aroused in starting a library. A 
library board has been appointed by the 
Village Council and a $50 yearly appropria- 
tion made. Suitable quarters are being 
looked for and it is hoped that the library 
will soon be started. A food sale netted 
over $70 and the “chain luncheons” have 
commenced for the benefit of the library. 


Chilton. The school board has made 
the high school library semi-public, open 
Thursday afternoons specially for towns- 
people. $284 on hand from a Library Asso- 
ciation organized some years ago, the 
subscription of Mr. Cook, of Neenah, and 
membership fees are to be spent for library 
books of general interest. 


Chippewa Falls. The circulation for 
January, 1916, is the largest in the history 
of the library: 5295 books, pamphlets and 
magazines were loaned for home use, also 
463 pictures. The stereoscopic views are 
proving quite popular. Over 39 per cent 
of the entire month’s circulation was non- 
fiction. 
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Columbus. The librarian reports 
“January has been our banner month, in 
that we have had our largest daily circula- 
tion, 192, in the history of the Library, also 
th» largest weekly circulation, 635, and 
the largest monthly circulation, 2363.” 


Crandon. The Woman’s club has given 
the library $25 worth of books. 


De Pere. A new display rack has been 
purchased. The library collected material 
for “Baby week.” 


Edgerton. The report of what was done 
in a week at the library is of interest. 
From Monday morning, January 10, to 
Saturday night, January 15, 529 books 
were circulated and the following subjects 
were looked up and material furnished 
during that time: fire prevention, Verdi, 
history of crocheting, embroidery, tatting 
and basket weaving, Aida (opera), Del- 
phian oracle, Catacombs, Black Hawk 
war, explorers and missionaries of Wis- 
consin, Constantinople, inventions, Bo- 
livia, Disraeli. 


Evansville. The library board has 
voted to open the Library on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Hon. A. S. Baker, president of the board 
for a number of years, died January 9. 


Fond du Lac. Over seven thousand 
books circulated in January, an increase 
of 700 volumes over 1915. 

The plan of making the High school 
library a branch of the public library is 
being considered. 


Fort Atkinson. The library has added 
one hundred new books to supply pupils of 
the school who are taking the course of 
reading outlined by the state superinten- 
dent. 


Fox Lake. Increase of $25 in appropria- 
tion has been made recently. 

A community institute is to be held the 
middle of March, at which the library is to 
have a booth. 

During the month of January, 1916, the 
circulation of books was the largest in the 
history of the library. 
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Green Bay. The West side branch has 
been opened since January 15 every even- 
ing, through the efforts of the West side 
athletic club in securing sufficient appro- 
priation to pay an assistant. 

The rate of fines on overdue books has 
been reduced from three to two cents a day. 

Plans are under way to open a museum 
in the assembly room of the library. A 
series of social afternoons, with a nominal 
fee of admission, will be given to raise 
funds to pay for the display cases. 


Horicon. The library has been pre- 
sented with several gifts during the year, 
including bronze busts of Shakespeare, 
Longfellow and Whittier, several pictures 
for the walls, and recently a very fine 
elk’s head. 


Hudson. The Turner prints loaned by 
the Library commission were on exhibition 
for the first two weeks in February and 
proved a great success. The librarian’ 
telephoned to the schools and every teacher 
wanted to send her whole grade to see the 
pictures. Every day for a time at least one 
grade came in a body. The Woman’s 
club, recently organized, was very much 
interested in the exhibit. 


Hurley. The library’s anniversary was 
observed in February. The room was at- 
tractively decorated for the occasion by a 
committee of ladies, who served coffee. 
A musical program was given. The sum 
of $42.50 was netted and will be used to 
pay for subscriptions to periodicals and the 
purchase of children’s books. Several maga- 
zines have been donated to the library. 


Janesville. The circulation for the 
month of January showed an increase of 
796 books. 

An exhibit of old Valentines in the chil- 
dren’s room attracted much attention. 
Both young and old seemed to enjoy them. 

A “Why worry” bulletin has also at- 
tracted attention, and has increased the 
circulation of cheerful essays, books on 
hygiene, etc. 


Jefferson. A bulletin, bringing library 
books and magazines to the notice of the 
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public has been placed in the post office. 
The best books on all subjects are recom- 
mended, and the bulletin will be changed 
every ten days or two weeks. 


La Crosse. The library has had a dis- 
play of art photographs with a lecture on 
the subject. An annotated list of the books 
on photography contained in the library 
was printed, because the librarian had 
been impressed with the statement of Mr. 
Roy, one of the exhibitors, who has re- 
ceived many gold medals for his work, 
that he had learned all he knew from books. 

The librarian was one of the speakers 
at the Country life conference held at 
Onalaska. She gave a talk on County 
Libraries. 

The legality of appropriation made for 
several public offices, including the library, 
has been questioned under the provisions 
of the old city charter. 


Lake Mills. While the William Penn 
pictures were on exhibition the pupils of 
the upper grades were invited to the library 
to hear about them. 


Laona. The school collection has been 
transferred to the public library. 


Madison. Memorial resolutions have 
been adopted by the library board for the 
late Henry M. Lewis, ‘“‘father of the Madi- 
son Free Library,” who was a member of 
the board from its organization in 1875 
until his death last December. 


Marinette. The library has been pre- 
sented with a portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin by Mr. Goodman, president of the 
board. The painting is a copy of the cele- 
brated portrait by Duplessis, now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The original 
was painted 1783 when Franklin was am- 
bassador to the court of France. The 
copy, painted by Gerard Barry, is con- 
sidered a work of great merit. 


Marshfield. The library has held a 
series of picture exhibits during the winter. 
In February the Copley prints were loaned 
for the purpose, by the Library commission. 
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Mayville. An attractive and usable 
reference corner has lately been added. 
A book case was donated to the library by 
Mrs. Means, some chairs were given, and 
another friend loaned a library table, thus 
completing the furnishings. 

The reference books, bound periodicals 
and unbound ones kept in pamphlet 
boxes were transferred to this corner. The 
library association recently presented the 
library with a very good portrait of Mr. 
Forkman, a member of the library board 
who died last summer. 

The will of Mr. Ruedebusch continues 
his annual gift for books of fiction and also 
left the library $100 toward a building 
fund. The Woman’s club increased this 
to $200 during the past year and the women 
are planning to devote their energies in the 
future toward obtaining a library building 
for Mayville. 


Medford. The Woman’s Alliance has 
voted to give a series of chain luncheons to 
raise money to buy a desk for the new 
building, which is nearly completed. 

The board has decided to extend the 
privileges of the library to people living in 
the country, without charging a fee. 


Milton Junction. The library has had 
an exhibit of historical pictures. A new 
dating stamp has been presented. 


Milwaukee. The question of securing 
aid from the Carnegie Corporation for 
erecting branch library buildings is under 
consideration. 

Mr. McKillop, librarian. of the South 
Side branch, has been appointed director 
of extension, a newly created office, and 
will have direct supervision of all branch 
libraries and stations in schools, through- 
out Milwaukee county. 

Librarians have been appointed for 
the county branches and many rural cards 
have been taken out. 

Purd B. Wright, librarian of Kansas 
City Public Library, was asked to address 
the February meeting of the Milwaukee 
Library Club. 


New Richmond. The circulation in- 
creased 400 in January, compared with the 
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same month last year. Rubber matting 
has been added to the equipment of the 
rooms. 


Oakfield. An entertainment given under 
the auspices of the library board by Mrs. 
Johnson, a dramatic reader from Milwau- 
kee, cleared $21.60. 

A new book case has recently been added 
to the library room. 


Oconto. A deposit station has been 
opened in a store in Frenchtown. Books 
are issued every Saturday from 3 to 6 by 
a member of the library staff. 


Oconto Falls. Money for 53 new books 
has been given to the library by the F. O. 
S., the Woman’s Club. The Methodist 
Sunday School has turned over its cir- 
culating books to the public library. 


Pewaukee. The library has been pre- 
sented with a number of books and maga- 
zines by Miss Mary Stewart of Milwaukee, 
the gift is in honor of her parents, pioneers 
of Pewaukee. 


Platteville. By the desire of the late 
Mr. Fritz Schroeder his collection of 
about one hundred and twenty-five vol- 
umes of German books have been placed 
in the Public Library. 

The mayor has appointed the members 
for the new board. Mrs. Ella Huntington 
was elected president. The board has 
decided to open the library on Sunday 
afternoons from 2 until 5. 

The music department, which is the gift 
of Miss Laura Rountree Smith is proving 
a success. In two months, 68 volumes out 
of the 200 have been loaned. The gift 
includes musical magazines. 


Plymouth. A fine table has been pre- 
sented for the club room by the Phoenix 
Dramatic Club and a leather chair by Chas. 
Pfeifer. 


Port Washington. The library com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club arranged for 
benefit performances at the Majestic 
Theatre during a week in February. 

Book day brought a donation of 17 
books and $7.25. $7 was donated by vari- 
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ous members of the Woman’s Club and $14 
was added by the club for magazines. 


Randolph. The new library room and 
rest room are most attractive. The rest 
room is provided with reading tables with 
many current magazines, rocking chairs, 
a davenport, a desk and even some dishes 
for the use of those wishing to lunch here. 
A number of pictures have been donated. 
One lady from the town has charge of it 
each afternoon during the week and it is 
supervised by the librarian every evening, 
when the library room is open. Since mov- 
ing into the new quarters the circulation of 
books has doubled, so that it is hard to 
supply the demand. The story hour has 
been started. Eighty children were present 
at the first one. 


Rhinelander. Last October the council 
raised the appropriation from $1500 to 
$1800 again. The Monday Club has pre- 
sented the library with a pamphlet case, 
costing $20, and has paid for the redecorat- 
ing of the Woman’s Club room in the base- 
ment. The Woman’s Club is building its 
endowment fund for the library at the rate 
of $50 a year. 


Shawano. The exhibit of American 
artists (Thistle prints) was seen at the 
library in February. About 60 children 
attended the first story hour. 


South Milwaukee. Plans for the new 
$15,000 building, the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie, have been started. The firm of 
Charlton & Kuenzli, of Milwaukee, has 
been selected as architects. 


Spooner. The library was able to re- 
port a circulation of 7007 volumes during 
its first year of existence. The appropria- 
tion has been increased from $150 to $500 
fer the ensuing year. 

The school library has continued buying 
books and putting them into the public 
library where their collection was deposited 
a year ago. 


Stoughton. For January the librarian 
reports an increase of 500 in circulation 
over the same month last year. The 
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Yahara Culture Club has voted to make a 
gift of books to the library with part of the 
proceeds from their annual Japanese sale. 


Superior. The library was closed three 
days in February, while a leak in the boiler 
was repaired. Circulation records for 
January reached nearly 15,000, a gain of 
2,000 over 1915. 

During “Baby Week” the library had a 
window display in a drug store of books and 
pamphlets on the care of children. 

The Kindergarten Association of Duluth 
and Superior asked the library to prepare 
a list of material available for use of kin- 
dergarten teachers. 

The petitions asking for the establish- 
ment of branches at the East End and the 
South End have been referred to the City 
Council. 
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Tomah. Plans and specifications for 
the new library building are ready and 
bids were let in February. 


Waukesha. New shelving has been 
put up for the reference collection. 


Waupun. Teachers from Dodge and 
Fond du Lac counties organized the Rural 
teacher’s club and reading circle at the 
library in January. 

A series of dramatic readings was planned 
for the winter by the librarian. 


West Bend. An entertainment of read- 
ings, songs and four reels of films was given 
for the benefit of the library in February. 


Wittenburg. The Woman’s Literary 
Club has contributed $40 for the purchase 
of books. A rental collection will be 
started with a part of the funds. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


“‘Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.”’ Each libra- 
ian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new meth- 
ods and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular way 
of accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement in other 
libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

As it is the desire of the editor to make these columns of practical help, she will welcome 
any contribution whether it be in the nature of an account of work accomplished or a 
question as to the best method to pursue. Please send any such items or questions to 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Wisconsin Library School, Madison, before the 12th of each 
month. 

The notes for this month, while general in scope, emphasize work with the children, 
including ways of interesting the children in raising money for their own corner; a picture 
exhibit which can be procured by any library in the state; a new aid for the cataloguer, 
and some rules for better library conduct. 


of binding a volume. The children take 
the greatest pride in handling the new 
book for which they helped to pay. In 
time other volumes can be bound with the 
children’s help. 


Let the Children Help 


A good scheme that other small libraries 
might follow, has been tried in Colfax. 
The librarian has interested the little 
children to contribute their pennies towards 
binding the Sf. Nicholas. A poster, made 
with a cover of the magazine, shows Santa 
Claus reading the roll of names. Each 
child’s name is entered in red with the 
amount he contributed, only a few cents, 
but the total was enough to pay the cost 


A Mile of Pennies 


A successful way to raise money for 
libraries is through a “‘mile of pennies.” 
Sixteen pennies make a foot and a mile re- 
quires 84,480, amounting to $844.80. 
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To contribute a foot of pennies is easily 
within the reach of any one and the amount 
aggregates quickly. Try this for your 
library and see what distance you can cover. 
Although excellent for general use, such a 
means is particularly successful with chil- 
dren and helps to increase their interest in 
the library. The Spooner Public Library 
is now using this method as a basis for 
furnishing the children’s corner. 
A ee Os 


Silhouettes of Diefenbach 


The Commission has lately acquired a 
set of pictures which will make a happy 
exhibit for the children’s room. It consists 
of ten pictures, eight, 20 x 14 inches, and 
two, 36 x 20 inches, including mounts. 
The pictures are in black silhouette upon 
an ecru background and are reproductions 
of a frieze painted by Wilhelm Diefen- 
bach, the German artist, upon the stuccoed 
walls surrounding his tropical garden in 
the lovely island of Capri, where he lives a 
quiet and undisturbed life, painting unique 
and striking creatures, especially loved by 
the children. The frieze consists of a 
series of “running, leaping, dancing fig- 
ures of children and animals, the very in- 
carnation of grace and gaiety—rippling 
elfish processions of light-hearted youngs- 
ters.”” 

The set may be borrowed for a month by 
any library in the state making applica- 
tion for it to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 


New Aid in Cataloguing Children’s 
Books 


As a guide in selecting headings suitable 
for use in catalogues of children’s books, 
the printed Catalogue of Books in the 
Children’s Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has been helpful, 
since its appearance in 1909, yet in select- 
ing references and for purposes of checking 
it has answered less satisfactorily, since it 
was never intended for such purposes. 
The A. L. A. List of Subject Headings is de- 
signed for cataloguing adult books and did 
not answer requirements. The appearance 
therefore of Subject Headings for Use 
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in Dictionary Catalogs of Juvenile Books 
will prove of invaluable aid to public 
libraries and school libraries. The work is 
more than a list of headings and refer- 
ences, it contains most helpful hints on 
cataloguing children’s books and _illumi- 
nating notes on the usage of terms and 
headings. It has been compiled by Miss 
Margaret Mann, head of the catalogue 
department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and is issued by the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, price $1.50. Libraries 
with a separate catalogue for the children’s 
collection should purchase the book at 
once, a special price of $1 is made for orders 
received within the next few weeks. 

The usefulness ot the list has already been 
tested in four libraries under process of 
cataloguing by students of the Library 
School. It will pay you to buy the list and 
check up your children’s catalogue, re- 
vising the headings and adding cross refer- 
ences, usually a minus quantity in juvenile 
catalogues. 

12 ae 


Discipline-—Eight Rules Agreed on by 
Junior Classes 


Few libraries exist which do not have to 
meet the discipline problem and in many 
cases it is a very serious one. The following 
scheme to get the cooperation and interest 
of high school pupils in the matter of 
proper behavior has been tried out by Miss 
Miller, of Menominee, Mich., and will be 
suggestive to other libraries. 

“In the library work of the Jnnior 
English classes of the High School, each 
pupil was requested to write three rules 
from which the following eight have been 
chosen by a committee composed of three 
members of the junior class: 

BE COURTEOUS 

AVOID TOO MUCH WALKING 
AROUND. 

AVOID UNNECESSARY TALKING 

DO NOT VISIT WITH THE LI- 
BRARIANS. 

DO NOT VISIT WITH YOUR 
NEIGHBORS. 

DO NOT LINGER BETWEEN THE 
BOOK STACKS. 
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REPLACE BOOKS AND MAGA- 
ZINES AFTER USING. 

DO NOT BEND OR BREAK THE 
BINDING OF BOOKS. 

These rules which were printed in the 
newspaper, are posted in the library for 
the guidance, not only of high school stu- 
dents, but as a gentle reminder to the 
general public.” 


A Boy’s Composition 


A librarian in the state sends in the com- 
position of an eighteen year old boy, who 
has had only one year of school and is now 
attending the night school. 

This production, which shows some of 
the practical results gained from reading 
books in the 609 class, is given below:— 


What I Learned About Brazing 


“T learned something about brazing 
out of the book that I took home the other 
night. 

I learned that charcoal when used wth 
a blow torch makes a very hot fire. 

Last Sunday I got up early and tried 
what I learned from the book. 

The first thing I had to do was to make 
a forge out of brick and stone. 

I put some charcoal in the forge, and 
then I got a blow torch, lit it and set it so 
the flame would blow on the charcoal, then 
it became very hot. 

I took a piece of iron and put it in the 
fire and in two minutes the iron was white 
with heat. 

That was worth while learning, for that 
iron was hot enough to be brazed.” 


One Boy’s Opinion 


The following quotation is taken from 
an article on What Children Read in the 
Library by Miss Emma R. Engle of Phila- 
delphia: 

“Miss Hewins told me long ago of a 
boy friend of hers who returned one of the 
good old Bodley books to the Hartford 
Library, and, seemingly in a distrustful 
mood, declined firmly to pursue this line 
of reading. She said to him, ‘Would you not 
enjoy traveling in foreign lands yourself, 
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and seeing those wonderfu! sights”’ ‘Well, 
I might,’ replied the distrustful one, “but 
not if I had to travel with such fools and 
guys as them Bodleys.’ ” 


An Advertising Hand Bill 


A copy of a dodger has just come from 
the Pottsville (Pa.) Public Library which 
can be used as a model for this type of ad- 
vertising. The size, 5 x 8 inches, the block- 
ing and style <f printing, are good and the 
wording wll attract attention. Six thou- 
sand of these were distributed throughout 
the city: 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 








Travels in far lands 
Better wages 
New friends 
An evening’s entertainment 


Easier housekeeping 








IN BOOKS AT 
THE POTTSVILLE FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 





**Ask the Librarian”’ 


Miss Flora Roberts, the librarian, was 
recently the guest of honor and speaker 
at the regular weekly luncheon of the 
Rotary Club. Sixty-five men were present, 
the only other women being a couple of 
reporters sent out by the papers. Evidently 
Miss Robert’s talk resulted in getting the 
men of the city more interested in the 
library. This is an effort which more 
librarians might attempt with profit. 


The Apprentice Course 


The Apprentice Course, a_ series of 
articles published in the Bulletin from Oct. 
1914-July 1915, and obtainable in a set 
of reprints for 75 cents postpaid is ful- 
filling its purpose, namely, that of giving 
assistance to libraries organizing such a 
course. 
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A number of libraries in the state are 
using these outlines among which are 
Antigo, Beaver Dam, Edgerton, Menasha, 
Watertown, West Allis and Whitewater, 
as well as libraries in other states. 

Word has been received from Lahore, 
India, that the leaflets are in use everyday 
in the University library. 


Traveling Safety Exhibit 


The National Safety Council of Chicago 
has arranged an exhibit consisting of 
fifteen posters and printed matter which 
it will loan to libraries upon application. 

In its traveling circuit this exhibit has 
been enthusiastically received by libraries 
in the State of Connecticut and elsewhere. 

The attention of librarians is called to 
an interesting account of the Safety-First 
exhibit of the New Haven Public Library 
in the Library Journal for January, 1916. 
It is to be noted that the New Haven Public 
Library plans to act as a clearing house of 
information in the future for “Safety 
literature” and exhibits. 


Appropriations and Records 


Spooner has had an increase in appro- 
priation of $350 this year. The librarian 
and library board went before the council 
and asked for more funds, presenting the 
budget for the following year. Five hun- 
dred dollars was granted—nearly $100 
more than was asked for. 

This public library was formally opened 
about a year ago. One hundred and fifty 
dollars had been requested and granted. 
Since then the library’s influence has made 
itself felt to the extent that the council 
was willing to go beyond the amount asked 
for by the board, with congratulations to 
the library on its progress. 

Several elements contributed to such a 
success but one of the strongest, perhaps, 
was the excellent shape in which the records 
of the library were kept. From the first, 
the board has been well organized and has 
held regular meetings. The budget sheet 
recommended by the Commission was 
used and an exact account of receipts and 
expenditures of fines kept up to date. At 
any time the library could say just where 
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it stood financially, and in what pro- 
portion its expenditures had been. It 
could tell the number of books in its pos- 
session, the number circulated, the per- 
centage of the city’s people who are bor- 
rowers and of all those many details 
which, taken together, form the library’s 
records. 

When the board asked for an increase, 
the statement that the library was a 
decided force for good in the city, could 
be backed up by definite figures as to 
what proportions of the library’s money, 
gained by appropriation, subscription, and 
fines, had been spent on equipment, 
periodicals, etc. A tentative budget for 
the second year showed what increase along 
each of these lines the board wished to 
make and in what new ways the library 
would like to expand. Besides these things, 
the increase in borrowers, number of 
books, and total circulation was quoted 
as a statistical proof of the library’s 
usefulness to the city. “It is a pleasure,” 
said the mayor, ‘“‘to vote money to an in- 
stitution which keeps such careful accounts 
and shows such good results.” 

Records were undoubtedly the big factor 
in Spooner’s increase. As records, their 
importance lies in the conditions they 
reflect and these may best be summed up as 
the effective work of the librarian and the 
hearty cooperation on the part of those 
using the library. 

J.C. S. 


Inner Braced Furniture 


Many libraries as well as commercial 
firms have recently purchased furniture 
from the Inner Braced Furniture Com- 
pany, of Elkhart, Indiana, and are finding 
it very satisfactory. As the name implies, 
the wood of this furniture is braced by 
steel to insure its greater durability. 
Besides its strength, attractiveness of 
appearance is also a strong point in its 
favor. 


J. GS. 


Maps of the World 


Recent queries have come from a number 
of libraries as to where maps, globes, and 
map cases can be purchased. One reliable 
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firm for such supplies is A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., of Chicago, that publishes a catalog 
called A World of Maps which can be ob- 
tained free upon request. 

A series of Graphic Relief Wall Maps 
drawn by Mr. Georg Thorne-Thomsen is 
published by A. J. Nystrom & Co., and 
listed on pages 38-39 of the catalog. 
Orders for these may be sent to Mr. 
Thorne-Thomsen, Riverside, IIl., or to 
the company publishing the maps. The 
impression of relief is graphically con- 
veyed by means of light and_ shade. 
Mounted so as to roll up like any wall 
map, drawn on a uniform scale, without 
political boundaries and with only a few 
names printed, which may be omitted if 
desired, these maps are about one-third 
cheaper than other modeled relief maps. 

While designed especially for schools 
they would be equally useful in public 
libraries and have already been adopted 
by several with great satisfaction. 


Check List of Magazines 


Now that many libraries have made 
efforts to complete their files of magazines, 
or to fill in blocks, a check list of the 
volumes in the library will be found useful 
in reference work. This check list should 
not be made until missing numbers and 
volumes are secured if possible. 

The list should be placed near the maga- 
zine indexes, and should include abbrevia- 
tions as used in the indexes, full titles, 
numbers of complete volumes, and pages 
of incomplete volumes or names of months 
missing. Then at a glance may be seen 
whether a certain reference in any number 
of a magazine may be found in the library. 
As unbound magazines are sometimes 
shelved in the basement, the entries of 
these should be underscored, and dates 
entered in parenthesis. 

The list should be typewritten and 
mounted on stiff cardboard. If it is long, 
both sides of the card may be used. A 
cover of sheet celluloid, fastened at the 
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edges with passepartout or narrow strips 
of book cloth, will make it more durable. 
The following entries are typical: 


SPRINGVILLE FREE LIBRARY 


List of Magazines. Volumes Underscored are 
Unbound. Ask for these at Desk. 


Abbreviation Title Volumes 
Am. City.... American City.....v. 10—date (Ja.’14- 
date) 
Am. J. Soc.. American Journal 
of Sociology....... v. 1-2; 3, p. Il- 
280. 433-488; 
4—-date 
Am. M....... American Maga- 
NBs siscascteasecdsiens v. 64; 65, p. 1-448, 
555-656; 66, p. 
107-624; 67- 
date 
PE 6 ei IIE ck scnscariccis v. 2-21; 31-36; 41 
Coent.......0-<:. COME G iescccscessce v. 1 (new series)— 
date (N. ’81- 
date) 
CRM. ccccceses Charities and 
Common........... v. 13-21. contin- 
ued as Survey 
BG Piocinecs Saint Nicholas 
(children’s room) v. 1—date 
Survey........ SOW OS vc ccisccincsassas v. 22—date 
System........ A ee v. 23-date (Ja. 
*13—date) 
M. H. 


Cowhide vs. Buckram 


In the second edition of Library Hand- 
book No. 5, Binding for Libraries, recently 
issued, the A. L. A. Committee on Book- 
binding advocates the use of cowhide in 
binding fiction and juvenile books. Un- 
fortunately the war demand for cowhide 
has caused the price to advance and the 
quality to deteriorate. The Committee 
therefore suggests that buckrams meeting 
the specifications of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, or other cloths equally as strong, be 
substituted for cowhide in all cases. When 
the price and quality again become normal 
this policy should be reversed. 

A. L. BAILEY, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding. 
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‘“SHIRT-SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


‘“‘The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valu- 
able are those with no bindings at all.’"—Edward Emery Slossen. 

These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabloid’’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests , 





Child labor laws. All the child labor 
legislation in force in the United States on 
October 1, 1915, is brought toegther in a 
compilation of over 1100 pages issued by 
the Children’s Bureau. The volume con- 
tains the complete text and also a number 
of analytical tables presenting compara- 
tively the most important provisions. 
Probably a copy can be obtained free on 
application to the Bureau at Washington, 
or the cost is only 65 cents through the 
office of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Housing. The California Commission 
of Immigration and Housing has issued 
An A-B-C of Housing which contains con- 
densed suggestions as to a housing survey, 
a city plan, housing regulations, and a 
brief bibliography on housing and city 
planning. This little pamphlet is decidedly 
worth getting. 

But the housing question has a bearing 
beyond the cities, and some of these prob- 
lems are outlined in the First Report of 
the Commission. The assimilation of an 
increasing immigration may change the 
tendency toward concentration of these 
new arrivals in cities, because of the very 
lack of available space. The report shows 
the wide extent of the problems before the 
Commission. Supplementary reports on 
Camp Sanitation and Housing and on 
Unemployment have been printed sep- 
arately. For any of the publications of the 


Commission, write to its offices at 525 
Market St., San Francisco. 


Libraries. An exceedingly valuable 
compilation of facts and expert opinion 
has been made by Miss Edna D. Bullock in 
State Supported Library Activities in the 
United States, issued by the Nebraska 
Legislative Reference Bureau. More than 
half of the pamphlet is taken up with 
statistical tables and other summarized 
information showing ‘‘what general and 
special library facilities are provided by 
the several states for their citizens.” 
Much of the information has never before 
been available in such an organized com- 
pilation. Apply to the Bureau at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for its Bulletin No. 9. 


Selling produce by mail. A very val- 
uable publication not merely for the library 
itself, but for the librarian to call to the 
attention of interested patrons with the 
information that a copy can be obtained 
free, is Suggestions for Parcel Post Mar- 
keting issued by the Dept. of Agriculture as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 703. It contains much 
practical information as to zones, measure- 
ments, proper packing of different kinds 
of merchandise, price, business arrange- 
ments and suggestions, and a list of 
farmers’ bulletins of interest to vegetable 
and berry growers. Apply to the Division 
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of Publications of the Department at 
Washington. 

Another valuable publication on this 
problem is Direct Dealing Between Pro- 
ducer and Consumer. This is an outline of a 
plan proposed by Mr. David Lubin, a 
recognized authority and the American 
delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. His plan is intended 
to induce farmers’ organizations to adopt 
and use the “labor-saving, time-saving, 
and money-saving methods operative in 
the important mail-order houses,” working 
through the parcel post. This pamphlet 
is issued as Senate document 240 of the 
present session of Congress. Apply to 
your Congressman or one of the Senators 
from this state. 


Wisconsin laws. Two additional 
pamphlets containing special compilations 
of laws have been issued since the list 
contained in the last number of the 
Bulletin. One contains laws of 1915 
affecting the regulation of railroads. The 
other contains chiefly laws of 1913 and 
1915 affecting the regulation of public 
utilities. Either may be obtained by 
addressing the Railroad Commission at 
Madison. 


Geography and Industries of 
Wisconsin 


Every library should make use of the 
work of the Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural History Survey in this field. We 
are informed that its publications are sent 
regularly to the public libraries. Bulletin 
42 recently received has to do with the 
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geography of the Fox-Winnebago valley. 
Of course its most direct interest is in the 
section of the state from Fond du Lac to 
Green Bay. This is the first of a series of 
bulletins which will treat of the industrial 
geography of selected regions of the state. 
The introductory bulletin which treated 
of the geography and industries of the 
state as a whole was number 26. It was 
issued in 1913 and the demand for it was 
so great that the supply was soon exhausted 
and it is now out of print. It is worth 
noting that the text was reprinted entire 
in the 1915 Wisconsin Blue Book. 

Perhaps we can note under this same 
head Bulletin No. 2 of the Wisconsin 
Dept. of Agriculture. It is entitled A 
Personal Word with the Homeseeker. 
Coming, as it does, from the Division of 
of Immigration, the publication is intended 
for the man from outside who seeks to 
know of the opportunities in this state. 
It tells him of transportation facilities, 
soils, climate, farm products, manufac- 
tures and minerals, water power, education, 
and other facts needed in such a search. 
But perhaps there are many of us already in 
the state who do not know of its resources, 
and certainly such a publication is of much 
use in teaching the children about their 
own state. Still another publication of 
much the same type for library use was 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 260 
entitled First Aid to the Settler, although the 
latter is limited to the development of 
new land. It can be obtained from the 
Experiment Station at the University. 
while the former publication is obtainable 
from the State Dept. of _ Agriculture, 
Capitol, Madison. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the libraries in Wisconsin. 


From time to time books are included which are too ex- 


pensive for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, 
or would perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention 


were called to their desirability. 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 
selection is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to in- 
clude no novels that would be objectionable because of their handling of moral ques- 
tions, or would be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects 
which have no interest for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 
wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Healy, William. Honesty (Childhood and 
youth series) 1915. 220p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill $1 net. 364 or 136.7 


A thorough and interesting study of the causes 
of dishonesty among city youths, and the other 
misdemeanors which usually accompany it. 
Though based on the experience of a director of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Chicago, 
and dealing with city conditions and problems, 
it has value for school principals and teachers 
and social workers anywhere. 


Holmes, Arthur. Backward children 
(Childhood and youth series) 1915. 
247p. Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 136.7 


A popular presentation of a problem which is 
gradually gaining the study it deserves, specially 
by educators. Discusses types of backwardness, 
causes of retardation, the home treatment of the 
backward child, clinical and teachers’ diagnosis 
and the teacher’s equipment for dealing with this 
class. Preferable to the more technical works, 
such as the author’s Conservation of the child, for 
the average library. 


Kirkpatrick, E. A. The use of money 
(Childhood and youth series) 1915. 
226p. Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 174 

Interesting discussion of the problem in the 
home. the child’s attitude toward money, finan- 
cial training, methods of earning, spending and 
saving, allowances and keeping accounts, etc.; 
and the training in the school, through the cur- 
riculum and incidentally. 


Starr, Louis. The adolescent period. 
1915. 211p. Blakiston $1 net. 136.7 


A book for the parent or teacher, surveying 
in brief and untechnical chapters the physical, 
mental and emotional phases of the adolescent 
boy and girl. It is fuller on the disorders, faults 
and criminal tendencies of the period than on its 
normal development, and will meet the average 
teacher’s need for aid in the subjects for which 
Hall’s Adolescence and Moll’s Sexual life of the 
child are recommended in most reading lists. 


Civie and Social Problems 


Franklin, Fabian. The cost of living (The 
American books) 1915. 162p. Dou- 
bleday $1 net. 338.5 


Presents the problem in a somewhat different 
way from Clark’s Cost of living (Bulletin, October 
1915) but is very similar in scope, though fuller 
in treatment. Professor Franklin is less theo- 
retical, scrutinizing the problem from its social 
and political side. 


Henderson, C. R. Citizens in industry 
(Social betterment series) 1915. 342p. 
Appleton $1.50 net. 331.8 


A survey of the industrial worker from the 
sane viewpoint of a trained expert who under- 
stood thoroughly both sides of the capital and 
labor problem and whose optimism carried him 
over all difficulties. ‘“‘His attitude was a remark- 
able combination of the scientific spirit and warm 
personal sympathy.” The chapters on welfare 
work in its many phases will have special value 
in libraries. 
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Macy, John. Socialism in America (The 
American books) 1916. 249p. Dou- 
bleday $1 net. 335 


Though a socialist himself, the author states 
that this book is ‘‘not a come-to-socialism tract 
designed to convert non-socialists,”’ but is largely 
composed of arguments about which socialists 
themselves disagree, so that ‘“‘the outsider may 
step in, see what the row is about, and then step 
out again.’”’ A good survey for the small library, 
giving origin and history briefly, and pre- 
senting the trade unions, the I. W. W., etc. 


Morman, J. B. Principles of rural credits 
(Rural science series) 1915. 296p. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 332 

Accurate, readable work on the general sub- 
ject of rural credits and their adaptation to 

United States conditions. Gives a clear exposi- 

tion of the European systems. Morgan’s Land 

credits (Crowell $1.50) surveys the legislation 
now before Congress and contains a good analy- 
sis of the problem. 


Tarbell, I. M. The ways of woman. 1915. 
135p. Macmillan $1 net. 396 


Seven pleasant essays on girls and women 
which ‘‘attempt to interpret informally certain 
activities and responsibilities of the average nor- 
mal woman.”’ In the first, Miss Tarbell finds in 
the last census statistics which lead her to disbe- 
lieve the alarmist statements about the breaking 
down of the home through divorce and indus- 
trial employment. 


Political Science 
Farrington, Frank. Community devel- 
opment. 1915. 257p. Ronald press 
$1.50 net. 352 
Succeeds admirably in the author’s object “‘to 
provide, in simple and understandable form, in- 
formation that will make the organization and 
operation of a commercial club and allied organ- 
izations and their departments comparatively 
easy.’’ Good chapters on advantages and busi- 
ness opportunities of the small town, community 
celebrations, the young people, and the preach- 
er’s, doctor’s, lawyer’s and editor’s opportuni- 
ties. 


Hill, D. J. The people’s government. 
1915. 287p. Appleton $1.25 net. 320 
A sane, practical discussion, tracing the devel- 
opment of political organization through its 
primitive stages up to the conditions found in 
the government of the United States. The many 
questions related to government and citizenship 
are discussed with relation to present-day condi- 
tions and tendencies. Useful as a summary of 
the whole field, to supplement standard works 
like Garner’s and Wilson’s. 
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Education 


Alderman, L. R. School credit for home 
work. 1915. 181p. illus. Houghton $1 
net. 371 


Tells how the idea of school credit for home 
work arose, and the details of carrying it out in 
actual schools, and gives instances of successful 
results in many communities in Oregon. 


Berle, A. A. Teaching in the home. 1915. 
354p. Moffat $1.25 net. 372 
Supplements the author’s School in the home, 
suggesting how to teach the elementary sub- 
jects to little children. Not as definite as 
Lynch’s Educating the child at home but is good 
to use with it in giving home instruction, and 
helpful to the parent who wishes to give sympa- 
thetic aid to the child in the public school. 


Bloomfield, Meyer. Youth, school and 


vocation. 1915. 273p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 174 
A teacher or other person working with young 
people or making a study of vocational guidance 
will find this book a valuable addition to the 
rapidly growing literature on this subject. There 
are chapters on the organization of vocational 
guidance; the work in Germany, England and 
Scotland; suggestive material; a bibliography of 
lists, books, reports, periodical literature and 
N. E. A. proceedings. Few small libraries need 
to buy it, but it should be called to the attention 
of the school principal. 


Curtis, H. S. The practical conduct of 
play (Home and school series) 1915. 
330p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 371.7 

The most useful of the recent books for a city 
or town wishing to establish playgrounds. Gives 
practical data for their construction, equipment, 
programs, attendance, curriculum, team games, 
festivals, discipline, etc. Chapters on the organ- 
izer of play and the training of play directors. 


Hinchman, W. S. The American school 
(The American books) 1916. 232p. 
Doubleday $1 net. 379.1 

An excellent book for educator, parent and 
teacher, presenting the work of the secondary 
school from all sides and in all its phases. All the 
more valuable—at least for parents—because it 
ignores the details of discipline, administration, 
curricula, etc., and looks at the school from its 
point of contact with the world at large. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Eliason, E. L. First aid in emergencies. 
1915. 204p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 
614.8 


Clear, concise, well arranged and fully illus- 
trated manual for first-aid work. Fuller than the 
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Red Cross manual, and as good for the small li- 
brary as the more expensive books by Pilcher 
and Morrow. 


Guyer. M. F. Being well born (Childhood 
and youth series) 1916. 374p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1 net. 613.9 


A readable, sound, thorough, and as little tech- 
nical as possible presentation of heredity, ge- 
netics and science of eugenics. It will interest 
any person alive to the importance of these sub- 
jects, and should win many converts to the laws 
that aim to repress the criminal and defective 
and to improve the human stock through wiser 
choices in marriage. Glossary, references and 
good index. 


Hall, H. J., & Buck, M. M. C. The work 
of our hands. 1915. 211p. illus. Moffat 
$1.50 net. 615.8 


Outlines kinds of hand-work that is being done 
in eastern sanitariums and institutions by the 
patients or defective inmates, and shows the 
benefits derived by the individual and often the 
value of the articles to the institution. Empha- 
sizes the treatment side of this industry, whereas 
Tracy’s Invalid occupation presents it from the 
individual side. 


Hill, H. W. The new public health. 1916. 
206p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 614 


A very up-to-date presentation of the prob- 
lems of public health, by a former officer of the 
Minnesota state board of health. He contrasts 
the old and new principles, discusses the sources, 
routes and control of infectious diseases; the 
cause and solution of the problem; non-infectious 
diseases; methods of control and defenses; ve- 
nereal diseases, etc. The most comprehensive 
recent book which is both popular and authori- 
tative. No index. 


MacNutt, J. S. A manual for health offi- 
cers. 1915. 650p. Wiley $3 net. 614 


An excellent book for any library able to afford 
it; it should, at any rate, be called to the atten- 
tion of the town health officer. Part 1 is given to 
health authorities, their organization and pow- 
ers, part 2 to the administration of public health. 
Communicable diseases have most space (195p.) 
and there is a very good chapter on child hygiene. 


Wiley, H. W. Not by bread alone. 1915. 
374p. Hearst $2 net. 613.2 


Good, popular articles on the food properties 
and values, digestion, nutrition, diet, infant and 
child feeding, race degeneration, old age, diet, 
and diseases, etc. Six tables giving composition 
and fuel value of foods. Reprinted from Good 
Housekeeping. 
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Useful Arts 


Weld, L. D. H. The marketing of farm 
products. 1916. 483p. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. 630 


Considered by good authority the best book 
on the subject. A simple exposition of the whole 
field, treated untechnically by an expert. Covers 
cooperative marketing, direct marketing, retail- 
ing, cost, transportation, etc. 


Fine Arts 


Brower, Harriette. Piano mastery. 1915. 
299p. illus. Stokes $1.50 net. 786 


Reports of interviews with twenty-eight lead- 
ing pianists, in which the important questions of 
technic are specially brought out. They are full 
of suggestion for the adult student and of inter- 
est also on the biographical side. Published in 
Musical America. 


Elson, Arthur. The book of musical 
knowledge. 1915. 603p. illus. Hough- 
ton $3.50 net. 780 


A book designed ‘‘to place before the general 
reader the main facts that will enable him to ap- 
preciate music intelligently.’’ It covers the whole 
field briefly and in a popular style, and will be 
of value in any library, but most useful in one 
unable to afford a musical cyclopedia. The bio- 
graphical sketches (twenty-four chapters) will be 
specially useful where the library cannot afford 
single biographies. 


Lindsay, Vachkel. The art of the moving 
picture. 1915. 289p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 778 


A serious study of the photoplay, which the 
author thinks ‘“‘cuts deeper into some stratifica- 
tions of society than the newspaper or the book 
have ever gone.” As ‘‘a basis for photoplay criti- 
cism in America” he analyzes various types of 
plays and seeks to account for their appeal; only 
the assiduous “‘movie fan’”’ will get all the author 
offers in this section. Speculative chapters follow 
on the future place and influence of the motion 
picture, and on censorship on the part of the 
audience, for which he makes a strong appeal. 


MeFarland, J. H. My growing garden. 
1915. 216p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 
716 


‘Interesting rather than instructive,” at least 
to the small-garden reader. In his experience in 
transforming a two-acre, run-down place in 
eastern Pennsylvania into a beautiful “‘garden- 
home,” the author had the benefit of experts in 
plotting his grounds and selecting his trees, 
shrubs and flowers. His failure with some much 
advertised perennials is instructive. Good read- 
ing for a lover of ‘“‘growing things’”’ and finely 
illustrated with photographs of grounds. 


> 
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Sport and Recreation 


Cheley, F. H., & Baker, G. C. 
and outing activities. 1915. 420Op. 
illus. Association press $1.50 net. 796 

A book of games, songs, events and suggestions 
for study that will be helpful to directors of boys’ 


camps. A useful handbook, based on experience 
of various camps. 


Camp 


Hough, Emerson. Out of doors. 1915. 
301p. Appleton $1.25 net. 796 


Readable book based on the author’s own ex- 
periences in camping. Takes up the usual sub- 
jects—outfit, dress, canoes, fishing, dogs, gun, 
etc.—and gives very practical suggestions. For 
the busy man or woman, the texts like those in 
the Outing series are preferable. 


Mackay, C. D. Costumes and scenery for 
amateurs. 1915. 258p. illus. Holt 
$1.75 net. 793 


Producers of amateur plays, both adult and 
children, will welcome this volume of suggestions 
for effective costuming and staging. Besides 
brief descriptions of 31 historical costumes, there 
are sixteen plates of modern costumes for adults 
and children; also fourteen scene plates. In- 
troductory chapter, ‘‘The amateur and the new 
stage art.” 


Literature 


Andrews, Charlton. Technique of play 
writing. 1915. 269p. Home corre- 
spondence school $1.65 net. 808.2 


Written for the would-be playwright, but 
helpful also for the student of the modern drama. 
Less technical than Archer’s Play-making and 
Price’s Technique of the drama. Chapter on plac- 
ing the play, specimens of scenario, and play 
manuscripts, lists of plays for study and of help- 
ful books. 


Bolenius, E. M. Teaching literature in 
the grammar grades and high school. 
1915. 336p. Houghton $1.25 net. 807 


A work which is based on a broad conception 
and on thorough knowledge and experience. It 
presents literature in practical lessons and yet 
does not deprive it of its power to please and in- 
spire. It can be used by country as well as city 
teachers. References to sources are exact, and 
there is a good index. 


Burrill, E. W. Master Skylark. 1916. 
177p. illus. Century $1 net. 812 


A dramatization of the well known story by 
John Bennett, following it closely. It gives a 
lively and convincing picture of Elizabethan 
England, and has some of the most prominent 
personages for characters—Shakespeare him- 
self, Queen Elizabeth, Ben Jonson, Thomas Hey- 
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wood and others. Should be popular fer Ter- 
centenary celebrations. 


Casey, F. C. H. Writing and selling a play. 
1915. 321p. Holt $1.50 net. 808.2 


Written from the viewpoint of the stage itself, 
with which the author has been closely allied, 
and therefore less valuable on the literary side 
than Andrews, but stronger in its discussion of 
the practical points which make for successful 
production. No knowledge or experience is as- 
sumed, whereas Andrews takes for granted basic 
information. Has interesting chapters on the 
“closet”? drama and one-act plays, analysis of a 
play and a working scenario. 


Drama league of Boston. A selective list 
of plays for amateurs; arranged by 
Richard J. Davis. 1915. 40p. Author, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, paper 25c. 

016.8 or 809.2 


Similar to the earlier list, Selected list of plays 
for amateurs, now out of print. Lists plays for 
colleges, schools, settlements, churches, dramatic 
societies and women’s clubs, experienced ama- 
teurs, and for children. 


Knoblauch, Edward. 
(Drama league series of plays) 1916. 
166p. Doubleday 75c net. 812 


A unique, highly imaginative play built around 
the history of the making of a woman’s beautiful 
gown. Within the play is a series of picturesque 
episodes, tragic and comic, in which the two 
principal characters appear in widely varying 
guises. Has been successful on the stage. 


MacKaye, Percy. The immigrants. 1915. 
138p. Huebsch $1 net. 812 


A vivid drama contrasting the life of Italian 
peasants in their native village with that in the 
slums of New York City, and showing the venal- 
ity of the steamship agents. 

Meyer, H. H. B. Brief guide to the litera- 
ture of Shakespeare. 1915. 6l1p. 

A. L. A. Pub. Bd., paper 50c. 
016.8 or 822.3 

Excellent bibliography of editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays, guides to study, sources, criti- 
cism, selected biographical works, books on 
Shakespeare’s environment, on the music of 
Shakespeare, of stories and plays about him, and 
on costumes and pageants. 


My lady’s dress 


History and Travel 
United States 


James, G. W. Our American wonderlands. 
1915. 297p. illus. McClurg $2 net. 

917.3 

Like other books of ‘‘wonderlands” this is con- 

fined to the West and Southwest with the excep- 
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tion of the Mammoth Cave, the Natural Bridge 
and Niagara Falls. If a library does not already 
have James’ other western books or Muir’s Our 
national parks, and Laut’s Through our unknown 
Southwest or Lummis’ Some strange corners, this 
would be a good book to buy as covering in a 
way the whole field, though it is not so readable 
as any of the last three. Attractive binding, 
sepia illustrations, good index. 


Johnson, Clifton. Battleground adven- 
tures in the Civil War. 1915. 422p. 
illus. Houghton $2 net. 973.7 


First-hand accounts of incidents of the battles 
of the Civil War, collected from the aged men 
and women living around Harper’s Ferry, Bull 
Run, Shiloh, Gettysburg and other famous bat- 
tlefields, who saw the events they describe. 


Europe 


Essen, Leon van der. A short history of 
Belgium. 1916. 168p. illus. maps. 
Univ. of Chicago $1 net. 949.3 


Surveys the whole history of Belgium in a 
clear, concise and very readable manner, but 
leaves the present struggle untouched. The best 
short history, by a professor of history in the 
University of Louvain. 


Biography 
Chalmers, Stephen. The beloved physi- 


cian. 1916. 74p. illus. Houghton $1 
net. 921 


An appreciative survey of the life and work of 
the late Dr. Trudeau, who founded the tuber- 
culosis sanitarium at Saranac and brought it 
through long, patient years of love and labor 
to its present great usefulness. The author knew 
him at his work and records interviews which re- 
veal the characteristics that endeared him to 
friends and patients. Published in the Allantic. 
Dr. Trudeau’s Autobiography (1916, Doubleday 
$2), which was finished just before his death, is 
an informal and absorbing story of his life, 
dwelling specially on his discovery of the open- 
air treatment for tuberculosis. 

Lee, Sidney. Life of William Shakespeare. 
New ed. 1916. 758p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $2 net. 921 

A thorough revision of the biography which 
is generally conceded to be the best single 
work on Shakespeare. In the seventeen years 
since its first publication, research has brought 
to light much of interest and value which has 
been utilized in this edition. 


Morgan, James. In the footsteps of Na- 
poleon. 1915. 524p. illus. Macmillan 
$2.50 net. 944 


An interesting study of the Napoleonic drama 
based on a five-months’ tour of the trail of the 
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conqueror through Europe, Africa and Palestine 
—resulting in ‘‘a peculiarly dramatic kind of 
biographical survey.’’ The author says, “‘I have 
tried to present him simply as a man of the peo- 
ple, who, in a period of chaos, was called out of 
the crowd to embody and vindicate the race of 
common men against the privileged few.”’ 


Fiction 


Cooper, Elizabeth. Drusilla with a mil- 
lion. 1916. 317p. Stokes $1.25 net. 


A charity inmate of an old ladies’ home is left 
a large fortune by an unknown relative. Her ad- 
justment to the new conditions and her use of 
the money make a diverting grown-up fairy 
tale which will be liked by many women novel- 
readers. 


Hughes, Rupert. Clipped wings. 1916. 


404p. Harper $1.35 net. 


Story of a gifted actress who leaves the stage 
to marry and then is forced back by the call of 
her career. The descriptions of theatrical life 
are interesting and convincing—more so than 
the story. The caddish hero shows few qualities 
to warrant such devotion from a clever woman. 


Lutz, G. L. H. The obsession of Victoria 
Gracen. 1915. 301p. Lippincott $1.25 
net. 


The adoption of an orphaned nephew com- 
pletely changes the life of a fine-natured spin- 
ster who transfers to the boy all the wealth of 
love she had given his father. Her home is turned 
into a sort of refined clubhouse for the boy and 
his friends, and her influence has a marked effect 
on them, herself and the little town. A pretty 
story, with a distinctly religious tone, but not 
“goody-goody.” 


McCutcheon, G. B. Mr. Bingle. 
357p. Dodd $1.35 net. 


A poor bank clerk, made enormously wealthy 
at his grateful uncle’s death, is able for a time 
to gratify his love of children by adopting one 
each year. Poor once more, he still lives accord- 
ing to the spirit of Dickens’ Christmas carol, 
the unconscious guide of his gentle, forgiving, 
and forbearing nature. Very different from the 
author’s recent work. 


1915. 


Nyburg, S. L. The conquest. 326p. 1916. 
Lippincott $1.25 net. 


Forceful story of 4 promising young lawyer 
who lets nothing stand in the way of his ambi- 
tion to become a financial power in Baltimore. 
It is really a plea that legal technicalities should 
not decide in cases where justice points to an 
obvious decision. The character development is 
of great interest. 
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Tchekoff, Anton. Russian silhouettes. 
1915. 318p. Scribner $1.35 net. 


Twenty-nine short stories which are very good 
as literature and also very interesting for their 
revelation of every-day life in Russia and of 
Russian character. They are grouped: Stories of 
childhood; Stories of youth; Light and shadow. 


Webster, H. K. The real adventure. 1916. 
574p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 


A story of the ‘‘complications in the marriage 
relation that result from modern tendencies of 
thinking, feeling and acting.’’ A young wife ina 
luxurious Chicago home gradually grows into 
the conviction that she must count for some- 
thing more than she does, both to her husband 
and to herself, and, with the denial of the care 
of her babies as the last straw, goes out to make 
a place for herself in the world. Despite its 
length, it is an absorbing story, and will have 
special interest for thoughtful readers. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Selected and annotated by Marion Humble 


Bishop, Farnham. The story of the sub- 
marine. 1916. 211p. illus. Century $1 
net. 623 


The history of the submarine from 1620 
through 1915, giving in readable form the ac- 
count of the work of different inventors, the con- 
struction and power of modern submarines and 
mines, and their use in the European War. 


Mace, W. H. Washington: Virginia cava- 
lier (Little lives of great men) 1916. 
180p. illus. Rand 35c. 921 


A sympathetic, brief account picturing ‘‘the 
plain, simple-minded, dignified man, whom rela- 
tives, neighbors and friends all loved.” For fifth 
and sixth grade children. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. Thomas A. Edi- 
son (True stories of great Americans) 
1915. 201p. illus. Macmillan 50c net. 

921 


Not as personal as Meadowcroft’s Boy’s life 
of Edison (Harper, $1.25) but cheaper and more 
recent. Full of interest and inspiration. 


Vinar, Auguste. The curly-haired hen. 
1914. 95p. illus. Fitzgerald 75c net. 


An absurd story, translated from the French, 
with many enjoyable illustrations by the author. 
A marvellous ointment is made famous by its 
success in growing curly Titian hair upon a 
plucked hen who subsequently enters a circus. 
Fun to read aloud. 
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New Editions 


La Ramee, Louisa de. A dog of Flanders. 
1915. 78p. illus. Lippincott 50c net. 


— The Niirnberg stove. 
illus. Lippincott 50c net. 


A good, cheap edition. Each book contains 
four colored illustrations by Maria L. Kirk. 


1916. 96p. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Booth, M. J. Lists of material which may 
be obtained free or at small cost. 1915. 
67p. A.L.A. pub. bd. paper 25c. 


For note see January Bulletin, p. 24. 


Brooklyn public library. Books for boys 
and girls. New ed. 1916. 138p. 

The fourth edition of a valuable list: about 
2300 titles arranged by classes, followed by au- 
thor list giving publisher and price. Many new 
titles have been added to the 1911 list. 


Chubb, Percival, ed. The Shakespeare 
tercentenary. 1916. 60p. Drama 
League of America, 511 11th st., N. 
W., Washington, D. C., paper 10c. 

Seven suggested programs for grades and high 
schools, suggestions for other forms of celebra- 
tion—festival, masque, pageant—treatment of 

Shakespeare’s plays for school use, bibliographic 

aids. Should be very useful for school, club or 

community celebrations. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) public library. The 
story hour. 1916. 16p. 


As attractive as the 1915 outline (Bulletin, 
March 1915), and in similar form. Stories of 
patriotism, nature stories, stories of foreign chil- 
dren, stories for boy scouts and camp-fire girls, 
representative stories in English literature, are 
listed with names of books used with the chil- 
dren. 


New York public library. Favorite sto- 
ries of the library reading clubs. 1915. 
18p. 

Lists of forty-four books pronounced as favor- 
ites by the club members, who consist of boys 
and girls from thirteen to eighteen years old. 
A note explains the appeal of the book. 


—— Poets of today. 1915. 21p. 


This and its companion, Poets of yesterday, are 
attractive little booklets containing carefully se- 
lected titles of books of poetry, each title having 
an accompanying quotation. They are compiled 
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by Forrest B. Spaulding and are reprinted from 
the library’s Branch library news. Other book- 
lets are: ‘‘As interesting as a novel’’; Plays of 
thirteen countries; Stories of romance and 
imagination; Stories of the sea; American his- 
tory. They should help materially in getting the 
better books in a library read. 


Pratt Institute free library & East 
Orange (N. J.) free public library. 
What shall we read now? 3ded. 1915. 
Wilson 10c each. 
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Four lists, each including two grades. These 
lists of carefully selected and admirably graded 
books have been used and found practical in 
earlier editions. With additions of the best new 
titles and brief descriptive notes, they should be 
invaluable to librarians and teachers. In each 
list, books are grouped by subject, and publisher 
and price are given. 








